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CHINA, USSR AND WORLD WAR 

The Peking government is now honor of housing this bureau. The 
embarked on a very thorough ‘liberation’ movement which has been 
scheme of mobilisation of the na- going on since shortly after the end of 
tion amd it would appear, on the the last world war—in Indochina, the 
surface, that China is preparing Philippines, Burma, later in Malaya 
for starting a major war. The very and Indonesia—has received whatever 


scurrilous tone of the anti-American 
propaganda and the violent diatribes of 
the highest functionaries of the CCP 
seem to lead to this conclusion. (The 
moost glaring example of the vicious 
war propaganda in China today is the 
reference made by Liu Shao-chi, Vice- 
President of the People’s Republic and 
chief theoretician of the CCP, to the 
‘imperialists’ as ‘dirty swine’). But 
Peking is only arming for the purpose 
of discouraging the Western nations to 
oppose with their armies the march of 
“peoples’ liberation movements” in the 
Far East. The great manpower of 
China is used as a factor of intimida- 
tion and it is hoped, in Peking, that the 
current program of national mobilisa- 
tion and putting the economy of China 
on a war fvoting will act as a deterrent 
for intervention by the US in the dyna- 
mically pushed communist aggression, 
in this part of the world. Together 
with the training of more and more 
millions of young men for Red China’s 
navy, airforce and army the nation is 
being psychologically prepared to ex- 
pect continual victories of the ‘“inevit- 
ably progressing communist power” 
over the decadent West. The communists 
have resolved that the time is ripe for 
action in the East and it has become the 
CCP’s duty to promote, by all means 
short of compelling the US to take 
drastic action, the communist move- 
ment in all Far Eastern countries. 


When the People’s government of 
China was established and the uni- 
fication of the nation became a 
fact there were two _ schools. of 
thought in the CCP which contended 
respectively for short-term concentra- 
tion on national recovery and for im- 
mediate action in the Far Eastern poli- 
tical field. The latter school of thought 
was eventually successful after the 
Cominform Australiasian conference 
decided. in favor of. it, at the same 
time. also promoting Li Li-san as 
head of the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
Cominform and elevating Peking to the 


aid could be marshalled such as re- 
cognition of the Vietnam republic under 
Ho Chi-min, supply of armaments te 
the insurgents in Malaya, to the Huks 
in the Philippines etc. North Korea 
was another recipient of Cominform aid 
not so much for advancing the generai 
well-being of the people but for the 
building up of a striking force to unite 
Korea under one communist-dominated 
government, 


The miscarriage of the compaign, 
in Korea was not anticipated soa 
that when the ‘liberation’ of the 
Kerean people backfired on the com- 
munists, the Chinese Red Army had to 
retrieve the situation. It was not done 
at Moscow’s behest but in accordance 
with the strategy mapped out by the 
Cominform’s Far Eastern bureau. The 
CCP, it may be mentioned here, is just 
as ardent in pursuing the ultimate goal 
of international ‘liberation’ by the com- 
munists as is the senior Russian Bol- 
shevik party or any other national CP. 


The present position in China is 
fraught with dangers of  precipi- 
tating the outbreak of a world 
war "but “the CCP" leaders’ “are 
confident that they will preserve 
their own sort of peace. The people 
are warned that they are going to resist 
aggression not that they are expected 
to wage offensive battles. China is 
committed to support every ‘liberation’ 
movement in the Far East and in this 
now fast developing campaign the CCP, 
and with them the guiding and deciding 
Cominform, are holding that no US 
intervention can stave off the turning 
of the balance in favor of the various 
communist or communist-led struggles 
for national independence or, in sover- 
eign states, for the overthrow of the 
present undemocratic governments (in 
the first case, Indochina and Malaya, 
in the second case, Siam, the Philippines 
and Burma). What is to be avoided is 
to provoke America into entering, with 
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all its might, into the various regional 
civil, national liberation and emancipa- 
tion wars. 


* * * 


Peking has concluded a military al- 
liance with Moscow and this pact has 
had the fullest backing of the CCP. As 
their will decides the fate of China and 
organised opposition to the CCP does 
not exist to any appreciable extent, the 
Chinese nation is closely welded to the 
Soviet Union. What squabbles and in- 
cipient rebellious movements there may 
have been in Peking, during the last 
few months of an undeclared national 
emergency, brought about by the 
war in Korea, have been fully silenced 
and today the CCP appears as _ really 
united and determined as never 
before in its turbulent and violent his- 
tory. ‘New China’ and Russia are, to- 
gether with the other communist states, 
struggling to achieve their ends—ends 
which are clearly outlined by Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin. That there are still 
doubts in Western capitals about the 
perfect degree of cooperation and soli- 
darity ruling among all communist 
parties betrays, in the eyes of the com- 
munists, only weakness and lack of 
courage to meet the challenge of .the 
communists, and thus adds one more 
proof to the contention of the commun-~- 
ists that the ‘imperialists’ while posses-- 
sing greater industrial and technolo- 
gical power and resources are never- 
theless morally weak and _ therefore 
nothing but a ‘paper tiger.’ The USSR. 
has been assiduously building up Red 
China’s armed forces and this process 
has in recent months been stepped up. 
No secret is made in Peking out of the: 
fact that their ‘brotherly friend’ is very 
effectively aiding them by sending fo 
China whole regiments of technicians. 
advisers, army officers, instructors etc. 
Peking’s airforce is a creation of the 
Russians and so are many new divisions 
of tank and engineering corps. From 
the north to the south and from east 
to west over the vast country there are, 
in the aggregate, several tens of thou- 
sands of Russian officers. technicians 
etc. spread out, and this flow of assis- 
tance, in- men and war materials, is 
growing in intensity and volume. This 
is only a logical result of the mounting 
crisis though no large-scale war is 
anticipated in Peking. 
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‘New China’ has to exert her 
full weight and to menace_recal- 
citrant ‘imperialists’ in Far Eastern 
countries, to impress the world with her 
growing military might. Peking’s press, 
radio and officials from the highest to 
relatively unimportant positions are 
hammering into the nation’s and the 
world’s ears their stories of invincibility 
and power of the communists, and to 
make their opponents tremble the might 
of the USSR is greatly played up. By 
now, the public in China has been fed 
to utter surfeit with glorifying and 
adulatory stories about the Russians 
which had had their effect to some ex- 
tent. Simultaneously the Chinese are 
being told that this most powerful state 
fn the modern world is their unselfish 
ally and that only by remaining faithful 
to this alliance can China expect to 
achieve greatness, prosperity and pro- 
‘gress in every field of human endeavor. 
The hand of Russia is discernible in 
most organisations of ‘New China’ bea 
they educational, cultural, artistic, 
economic, social etc. There was some 
resentment, in the beginning, when the 
praise of things Soviet was reiterated ad 
nauseam but a less crude and more 
imaginative propaganda has meanwhile 
been launched which has met with, at 
least on the surface, conspicuous suc- 
cess. The times when the public in the 
cities was showing their antagonism ‘to 
Russians and what they took for Russian. 
penetration and eventual domination of 
China seem now to have passed; no love 
is lost, in China, on any foreigners and 
foreign influence is disliked but in the 
case of the Russians, under the prompt- 


HONGKONG COTTON MILLS’ 


The much discussed subject of 
Pakistan export duty on cotton has 
mow come to a close, The increase is 
final and definite. All protests and 
negotiations having been made in 
‘vain, there is no choice left with the 
‘local cotton mills but to bear the 
considerable financial losses. 

What after all are the reasons for 
the recent excessive increase in the 
export duty on raw cotton imposed 
by the Pakistan Government? To 
begin with, a word may be said about 
the cotton shippers in Pakistan. There 
are now more than 300 _ shippers 
dealing in this commodity, while 
before there were less than 50 in the 
whole of India. These shippers are 
mostly inexperienced, having no sound 
financial means and what is more 
they make cotton a speculative com- 
modity. Prices thus keep. on rising 
and there is much confusion on the 
market. Ginners are unable to deliver 
the cotton to the shippers and the 
latter unable to live up to their 
undelivered contracts. The authorities 
find it necessary to stop all this mess 
and to check further price rise. So 
they decided upon the imposition of 
a drastic raise in the export duty on 
cotton. Nobody could doubt the good 
faith in such an action with the in- 
tention of stabilizing the market and 
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ings of Peking, a change of heart has 
taken place and the communists have 
cause to congratulate themselves on 
this remarkable achievement in so 
short a time. 


Now when the nation is being 
whipped into a state of war hy- 
steria, the alliance with -Russia has 
become a matter of life and death for 
the Chinese communists, and with 
them, whether they like it or not, also 
for the nation. It is too late at this 
juncture to indulge in speculations 
about the ‘real intentions’ of Peking, 
about the prospects of Titoism: only 
those who are weak and afraid of the 
stark facts will pursue political phan- 
tasmagorias. The communists have 
always made frank though usually 
pompous declarations, they have never 
concealed their aim; they have scorn- 
fully challenged the capitalist world and 
boldly predicted its end and the rise 
of the communists as the architects of 
a classless society, ending ‘prehistory’ 
and inaugurating a new ‘historic era’ 
for all mankind. The CCP is as loyal 
to the teachings of Marx and Lenin as 
any other national CP, The Yugoslavian 
CP’s anti-Kremlin revolution was a 
warning which the, Cominform has 
taken to heart; another ‘Tito’ will not 
be allowed to rear its head, the com- 
munist world would see to it by com- 
promising with any such tendency as 
otherwise the envisaged triumph of the 
world revolution might be indefinitely 
postponed. Mao Tse-tung has remained 
in the fold in spite of the apparent 
‘diversionist’ policies which he has fol- 
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at the same time enabling the shippers 
to honour their unfulfilled contracts. 
The second reason for the increase, 


which is more important than the 
first, is that, through this excessive 
increase, the Pakistan Government 


can reap an enormous amount of 
additional revenue. In raising the 
export duty from 60 rupees to 300 
rupees per candy, it means 240 rupees 
extra on each candy. Taking the aver- 
age rate of HK$1.72 to one rupee, the 
total revenue from say 500,000 candies 
of cotton for export will amount to 
approximately 206 million Hongkong 
Dollars. 


Now any Government has the right 
to revise its duties as it sees fit, What 
is deplored by the consumers in the 
recent increase of export duty on 
cotton is that in the first place, a 
total 400% increase by two successive 


increase of 200% each within a 
month’s time is unfair and too 
excessive, and secondly, to make 


retroactive imposition on all contracts 
irrespective of the contract date is 
commercially immoral and legally 
unjustified. In so doing, the Pakistan 
Government are penalizing all con- 
sumers. What they should have done 
is to penalize their own shippers and 
to take adequate steps to stop spe- 
culation on this commodity. Besides, 
they should have given due warning 
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lowed. The unexpectedly long life 
granted to the period of ‘New Demo- 
cracy’ is only one more indication for 
the elasticity of present-day communist 
strategy which holds that the fight 
against the ‘imperialists’ is the princi- 
pal task while the dogmatic adherence 
to the imposition of socialism in every 
national community may be waived. 
Stalin being the prophet of the new 
faith has supreme authority and as he 
is planning for: unrelenting expansion 
of the communist sphere of control he 
sacrifices for the moment the observa- 
tion of principles—rather than develop- 
ing the intensification of socialist 
economy in one or a few countries the 
post-war political bureau planning has 
been centred on the expansion of the 
Soviet sphere without regard to the 
progress of socialism in the newly 
‘liberated’ countries. This policy would 
appear to be a reversal from the ori- 
ginal Stalin line which, by ruthless 
extermination of the Trotsky-opposi- 
tion, insisted on building up socialism 
in one country—the fatherland of the 
proletarians, the USSR—and after the 
consolidation of the power of the Bol- 
sheviks on the launching of world re- 
volutionary conquests. It is however 
likely that the Bolshevik politbureau, 
after the unexpectedly fast emergence of 
the CCP to full authority in China, has 
now come to the conclusion that the 
stage has been set for expansionism; 
this particularly so in view of the fact 
that the recovery in the USSR, follow- 
ing the enormous devastations wrought 
by the Germans, has been much faster 
than was earlier calculated. 


prior to the imposition of such an 
excessive duty increase so as to enable 
the cotton mills to keep balance the 
cost of production. The mills have 
to honour their contracts of yarns on 
one hand and buy in _ replacement 
cotton on the other, The immediate 
and retroactive imposition of the 400% 
increase without due warning makes 
the mills sustain an unprecedented 
big loss which they should not have 
sustained at all. 


To a certain extent, the Pakistan 
Government are taking advantage of 
the poor crop of cotton in the U.S. 
and the ban on the exportation of 
American cotton. This is, however, 
a short-sighted policy. They have 
failed to look forward to the time 
when the U.S. cotton acreage might 
be increased and the ban one day 
lifted. The consumers will remember 
the heavy loss they are now sustain- 
ing. The Pakistan Government may 
find that their present action wiil 
be killing their cotton export business 
in future, as raw cotton is a big item 
for export and the few mills in 
Pakistan will be only able to utilize 
about one-sixth of the total annual 
production. It is ‘therefore hoped 
that the authorities of Pakistan will be 
more cautious in the matter of duty 
increase and imposition in the future 
so as not to further jeopardize the 
trade relations with the foreign cotton 
consumers. 
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IN RAW COTTON, COTTON 


YARN AND COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Cotton, cotton yarns and cotton piece 
goods now form one of the most im- 
portant branches of Hongkong’s trade 
taking during the January/October 
period of 1950 nearly 20% of the total 
business of the Colony. With the ex- 
ception of 1949 when there was a fall 
as a result of the dislocation in trade 
with China, there has been a steady 
percentage increase since 1947, as 
shown below : 


% of HK's 
Trade 
a FN fl ae te Baty RRC ROMP Oo 14.08 
HEY Lied NS cea OD CODD A oOIe 19.15 
94g ON epu oe ato shares wee 17.69 
1950), (San./Ock) ~~ shinny oe 19.98 


The year has been one of difficulties 
for the Hongkong mercantile commu- 
nity. During the earlier part of 1950, 
when China was in process of changing 
governments, local merchants found it 
something of a problem to estimate the 
requirements of the China market. 
New arrivals, awaiting an opportunity 
for shipment into China, filled the go- 
downs and the congestion was increas- 
ed by the return of cargoes from 
Singapore, Thailand and other Asian 
countries as well as from China, At 
one time it became impossible for the 
godowns to accommodate any further 
goods and there was even thought of 
utilizing some shipping lying idle in 
the harbour. Later, the situation was 
further complicated by the devaluation 
of sterling, as well as by the iniposition 
of controls by Pakistan, the U.S.A,, 
Japan, and Hongkong itself. 


The volume of trade in raw cotton, 
cotton yarn and cotton piece gocds fell 
steadily during the first six months of 
the year and by June had reached its 
lowest point. Then it began to pick up 
with remarkable speed until by 
November it was well above the Jan- 
uary average, which in the following 
table is taken as the base : 


1950 
PU ATUIATY Memes sai atorsisia is: eheisirece = 6 100.00 
% Increase 
over January 
February i 
March 
EAT El ae jeteres sie 'eis) sfatalelions oyekehe i 
IEME 2 SE AG Gag DO DruOne OOOO 
pei 6 dec Sah O. OC COO DC OO : 
SU ULL Ya peie sieve oeekccatete wtells orahe (ellakete:'ons i 
August a 
September) Gee. oc 0 oferacrein'e 110.80 
CLODER eis eicls 52) sic7sieieicieiniess.« 127.86 
INOWerm ber Weis.«.« sin isin’elerere sl vier 145.62 
Raw Cotton 


In September, with a view to stabi- 
lizing the market for raw cotton, the 
Pakistan Govt. imposed controls and 
has now levied a heavy tax on such 
exports. In October, as a result of a 
fall in the cotton crop as well as the 
exigencies of the war with Korea, the 
U.S.A. reduced all raw cotton export 
quotas for the year. To prevent a 
shortage where supplies to local cotton 
mills were concerned, the Hongkong 


Govt. interposed with a prohibition on 
exports of raw cotton. Where traders 
were concerned, as opposed to the 
mills, this was a heavy blow and fears 
of a shortage caused a steep rise in 
price, until in November Indian LSS- 
roller gin had touched a record high of 
HK$4.20 per Ib.: 


1950. Highest Lowest Average 
January $2.00 $1.92 $1.99 
February $1.98 $1.93 $1.95 
March $1.95 $1.91 $1.93 
April $1.83 $1.74 $1.79 
May $1.85 $1.78 $1.81 
June $1.90 $1.80 $1.85 
July $2.00 $1.85 $1.92 
August $2.45 $2.00 $2.22 
September $2.75 $2.45 $2.60 
October $4.00 $2.75 $3.38 
November $4.20 $3.50 $3.85 
Dec. 1-20 $3.75 $3.70 $3.73 


Cotton Yarn 

Cotton yarn, nfluenced by the price 
of raw cotton, also fluctuated consider- 
ably during the year, reaching its 
lowest price of HK$1080 in June and 
rising to $1900 in October. Below are 
given the prices of a popular yarn 20’s 
aes January to the middle of Decem- 
er: 


1950 Highest Lowest Average 
January $1,300 $1,280 $1,290 
February $1,300 $1,270 $1,280 
March $1,300 $1,180 $1,240 
April $1,180 $1,120 $1,150 
May $1,120 $1,100 $1,100 
June $1,150 $1,080 SiS 
July $1,220 $1,180 $1,175 
August $1,380 $1,220 $1,300 
September $1,520 $1,340 $1,430 
October $1,900 $1,520 $1,710 
November $1,900 $1,900 $1,900 
Dec. 1-20 $1,880 $1,880 $1,880 


Recently local cotton yarn prices 
have had to be adjusted to meet the 
export tax imposed in Pakistan upon 
raw cotton. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


In contrast to the vagaries of raw 
cotton and cotton yarn, piece goods re- 
mained fairly steady throughout the 
year, although prices fell in accor- 
dance with the prevailing trend in all 
commodities, reaching the lowest in 
May and the highest in December as 
the following table, which gives the 
highest and lowest prices for a good 
quality grey sheeting, shows: 


1950 Highest Lowest Average 
January $52.0 $47.0 $49.5 
February 47.0 45.0 46.0 
March 47.5 44.0 45.7 
April 44.5 43.5 44.0 
May 42.0 38.5 40.2 
June 43.0 39.5 41.2 
July 45.0 42.0 43.5 
August 55.5 47.0 51.2 
September 66.0 58.0 62.0 
October 64.0 58.0 61.0 
November 67.0 63.5 65.2 
Dec. 1-20 73.5 65.8 69.6 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


As was only to be expected, last 
week was an anxious one for the 
Hongkong trader. Various cargoes were 
off-loaded by the U.S, military autho- 
rities in Manila, and speculators made 
the most of this, while legitimate deal- 
ers wondered whether the shipments 
which covered a variety of goods, 
would be released if proved to be sole- 
ly for local use or for shipment to 
countries outside China and Korea, 
Unfortunately it sometimes takes time 
for the formalities to be completed be- 
fore such cargoes can be released, and 
meanwhile shortages are apt to become 
acute, sending up prices and giving 
rise to a vicious spiral all too familiar 
in the post-war world. 

The Hongkong Government has 
requested the British Colonial Sec- 
retary to ascertain from Washing- 
ton how far the embargo will 
affect local needs, and the Dept. of 
Commerce and Industry is obtaining 
details from Hongkong manufacturers 
as to their requirements in order that 
the U.S. Government may be asked for 
a relaxation of their controls, and it is 
considered likely that the U.S. Govern-= 
ment will be favourably disposed to 
make the necessary adjustments. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Communist 
authorities in their turn have not only 
prohibited the export of bristles and 
raw silk, but have forbidden transac- 
tions in U.S. currency, which some feel 
to be a comeback in respect to the 
freezing of their assets in the U.S. The 
difficulty facing the Hongkong mer- 
chant is that outstanding contracts 
which were due to be settled in U.S. 
currency will now have to be covered 
in sterling, Hongkong dollars, or some 
other medium, and as the HK$ rate 
fixed in China is higher than that rul- 
ing on the local market, the Hongkong 
merchant is faced with a loss in mak- 
ing settlement in that currency. 


Raw Cotton 

The high prices quoted by Pakistani 
exporters for raw cotton having affect- 
ed sales abroad, a lowering of rates 
has become evident. Recent quotations 
were: NT-roller gin Rs. 1620 per 
eandy c.if. Hongkong a drop of Rs. 70, 
4F-roller gin Rs. 1600 a fall of Rs. 60, 
and 289 F-r.g. Rs 1650 a decline of Rs. 
70, while LSS-r.g. was first quoted at 
Rs. 1630, a fall of Rs. 50 against the 
previous week’s figure, and declined 
further to Rs. 1620 per candy. A ship- 
ment of about 2000 bales of Egyptian 
raw cotton is expected next month. 

Pakistani exporters have agreed not 
to make shipment by U.S. vessels nor 
by any vessel calling at U.S. ports or 
a port controlled by the U.S. military 
en route to Hongkong. It is hoped 
thereby to obviate such occurrences as 
the recent off-loading at Manila by the 
U.S. military authorities of about 6000 
bales of raw cotton shipped from 
Pakistan to Hongkong for consumption 
by local mills. Undoubtedly this cotton 
will be released after the necessary 
formalities have been complied with, 
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but it is felt that unnecessary delay 
has thereby been caused which could 
be avoided. 

On the local market, quotations re- 
mained unchanged: Pakistan 48/49 raw 
cotton NT-roller gin was offered at 
$3.70 per lb., LSS-r.g. at $3.75, 4-F-r.g. 
at $3.65. Rangoon raw cotton was 
quoted at $2.65 per Ib., a fall of 5 cénts 
against the previous week’s quotation. 


Cotton Yarn ; 

Cotton yarn prices started to rise 
during the week, but except for small 
purchases made by local interests who 
needed to replenish their stocks, deal- 
ings were few. Some Indian yarns 
saw a considerable rise in price: Model 
Mills, Nagpur, 20’s after selling at $1655 
rose to $1710 per bale, Peacock No, 359 
was transacted at $1580 per bale, 
Phoenix Mills fetched $1690, Sree 
Meenakshi Mills 32’s sold at $1670 
while 20’s rose to $1780. Local yarns 
also showed an improvement: in 20’s, 
Golden Peak, Flying Fish and Red Rose 
increased to $1950 per bale and saled 
were effected at $1960. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The cotton piece goods market was 
affected by the information that as from 
the middle of January the Indian Gov- 
ernment is prohibiting the export of 
grey sheeting made of cotton yarn of 
18 and 20 counts; the finer qualities are 
not affected by the prohibition. This 
restriction, plus the continued shortage 
of supplies from Shanghai, brought 
about a further increase in prices; but 
the very high rates ruling confined 
transactions only to those who wera 
obliged to buy: Mammoth Bird and 
Japanese 2024 grey sheeting both sold 
at $73 per piece, and Japanese 2023 
was taken by dyeing factories at $70.50. 


Metals 

Prices of metals continued to move 
upward during the latter part of the 
week, although there was a lull in buy- 
ing by China interests, the stimulating 
factor in the rise being anticipated 
difficulties in procuring replenishments 
and lowering stocks. Galvanized iron 
sheets were chiefly in demand and G3l 
3’ x 7 sold at $15.50 per sheet, while 
G26 rose to $1.10 per lb. and G24 was 
quoted at $1.20 per lb. Galvanized iron, 
wire was taken to a _ considerable 
amount, G14 sold at $105 per picul and 
G16 fetched $115 per picul. 

Offers from Great Britain of round 
steel bars were taken up and orders 
were placed for about 20 tons of 18’ to 
22’, %” to 2”, at £41.11.7 per ton cif. 
Hongkong for delivery next spring. On 
the local market Canton dealers werd 
active and took over 100 tons of %” 
and %”, 30’ European at the price of 
$60 per picul (133.3 lbs.), while 40’, 54” 
to 1” sold at $62 per picul. Spot deal- 
ings in mild steel angle bars were al- 
most non-existent, China interests con- 
fining themselves to forwards afloat: 
%” thick 2” was quoted at $70 per 
picul, 3/16” thick 1%” and 134” were 
offered at $65 but transactions wera 
small. Mild steel flat bars %4” thick 
1”-2” sold at $58 per picul. 


British tinplate 20” x 28” in 200-Ib. 


case was in demand with the embargo 
on the U.S. product and the price 
climbed to $270 and $300 per case. U.S. 
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tinplate 20” x 28” in tonnage packing 
was quoted at $350 per 200-lb. case, 
but without sales. U.S. misprint tin- 
plate was offered at $150 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals 

Speculators were prominent in the 
industrial chemicals market, taking 
advantage of every rumour,—and there 
were many,—to send up prices, particu- 
lar stress being laid upon the off-~ 
loading of cargo by the U.S. authorities 
in Manila. The growing impression, 
however, that certain of these ship- 
ments will be allowed to proceed help- 
ed to keep prices more or less steady. 
U.S. caustic soda rose further to $270 
per 700-lb. drum and I.C.I, Crescent 
sold at $275 per drum. I.C.I. borax 
granulated fetched $35 per 100-lb. bag. 
Borax crystals sold at $65 per 1-cwt. 
bag. Paraffin wax 150% AMP (USA) 
in 90-94 paper carton sold first at $122 
per picul and later dropped slightly to 
$116. “Crown” Quebracho' extract 
started at $1.45 with sellers unwilling 
to come down; later the price fell to 
$1.32 per lb., but closed at $140 per lb. 


Fertilizers 

Uncertainty over future supplies of 
ammonia sulphate from the United 
States and Japan, together with the 
near approach of the seasonal demand 
from farmers in China for fertilizers, 
gave an opportunity for speculators to 
enter the market and caused prices to 
rise steeply; only to fall when a ship- 
ment of 3000 tons arrived from the 
U.S, and it was understood that as a 
non-strategic material supplies of fer- 
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tilizer would be forthcoming. Coin 
brand which rose to $750 per ton feli 
to $730 and other brands followed suit, 
Black Moon brand being sold forward 
at $650 per ton, a drop of $30 per ton. 


China Produce 

Transactions on the local market in 
woodoil were almost nil during the 
week, The refusal of the communist 
authorities in China, following the 
freezing of their assets in the United 
States, to accept or to make quotations 
in U.S. currency, pracically put a stop 
to exports. A shortage of local stocks 
and doubts as to the possibility of 
obtaining replenishments, together with 
the imposition of an increased export 
duty from China, sent up the price to 
$210/$215 per picul. On the New York 
market the rate quoted was US 30 cents 
per lb., and the European buying offer 
went up to £225 per long ton. 

Few transactions also took place in 
teaseed oil, which with the European 
buying offer at £190 per long tone. & 
f, European port and with a shortage 
of stock rose to $200 per picul for 4% 
f.f.a. Aniseed oil was quoted at $1159 
per picul, the U.S. buying offer being 
US$1.30 per lb. c. & f, 

Cassia lignea, on the other hand, 
enjoyed an active market with rising 
prices: West River l-cwt. and 80-lb. 
bales were quoted at $72 per picul, while 
bulk packing rose to $70 per picul; 
Batavia scraped cassia also rose to 
$93.50 at which price several transac- 
tions took place; Honan scraped cassia 
sold at $130 per picul and unscraped 
cassia at $125. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE 

& GOLD MARKET 

Review for the week Dec, 18—23:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest .945 fine 
tael rates $320—307%4, equiv. to .99 fine 
tael and oz rates of $335.23—322.14 and 
$278.59—267.71 resp. Crosses US$4414— 
4434, Macao and Canton .99 fine tael 
prices $318—329 and $317—325 resp. 
Highest & lowest gold (.945 fine taet) 

and TT New York rates:— 


Gold US$ 

December high low high low 
TBR ees atacre $320 30842 621 598 
LO Pccancils 315% 310% 617 6074 
BO) Parca cus 317 31242 615 6144 
Ble eet. 316 311 616 607 
POF Semon 311% 30742 607% 602 
as Ps eat 312% 30934 409 607 


The local stock is rising as Macao 
imports and subsequently surreptitious 
imports into Hongkong are continually 
raking place. Exports from here, also 
illicity made, do not balance smuggling 
from Macao. Local offtake is princi- 
pally by marginal holders (including 
many native banks whose capital is 
partly held in form of gold which is 
used, to earn forward interest, as asset 
against daily forward selling). Orna- 
mental consumption, here and in Macao, 
is regular and heavy as Cantonese 
(mostly travelling traders) are con- 
verting part of their profits into such 
ornaments, bringing them back to their 
native country. Otherwise there is no 
smuggling of gold into China—which is, 
considering the previous flourishing im- 
ports into China and the supposedly 
ingrained habit of the Chinese to hoard 
wealth in form of gold, a_ surprising 
development achieved under the com- 
munist regime. Lack of earning power 
is one of the contributory reasons for 
the drying up of demand from China. 
Local hoards are estimated at over 2 
million ozs, while the ready trading 
stock is over 500,000 ozs. 

Most important event last week was 
the further weakening of the TT New 
York rate, brought about, after the US 
.. embargo on shipments to China, by the 
freezing of assets in the US of residents 
in China and also of Chinese individuals 
and concerns outside China (e.g. Hong- 
kong). Less demand for free funds in 
the US weakened the gold rate here 
but the cross is still considerably above 
world centres. Therefore, gold impor- 
ters were ordering more and more from 
any available source, making a good 
profit and also giving the Macao govt. 
and the so-called syndicate which con- 
trols and peddles the import licences) 
(now at $15 per oz) a further boost in’ 
revenue. 

Change over interest for the week 
was $1.03 (=17% p.a.) which indicated 
market expectation of lower prices 
(both here and in Macao), Forward 
‘contracts concluded: 202,800 taels; daily 
position average 98,700; cash_ sales 
39,860 taels (of which exported 9500, 
viz to India 3000, Bangkok 3800, 
Singapore 2700); interest hedgers took 
up 28,500, goldsmiths 1860 taels. Im- 
ports, all from Macao, 14,500 taels. 

SILVER:—Prices per .99 fine tael 
$5.34—5.36, silver dollar $3.36—3.42 
with 71,000 taels transacted. 


US$:—Highest & lowest per US notes 
$615%4—592, DD 615—588, TT 621— 
598, equiv. to crosses US$2.576—2.675 
(about 4%% below official cross). 
Sales: US$1,220,000 (of which in TT 
480,000). Merchant demand is absent 
and will only for relatively small 
amounts reappear when the US export 
position vis-a-vis Hongkong is clarified. 
Dishoarding has been noticed and 
flight from the US$ may gather mo- 
mentum, : But the local cross should 
not rise much above the free New York 
TT sterling rate. 

BANK NOTE RATES:—per 100 cur- 
rency units: Indochina forward $11, 
spot $1042—11, Indonesia 43—45, Siam 
27.60—27.70. Japan, per 10,000 yen, 
$120—130. Per one currency unit: 
London 15.30—15.57, Australia 12.35— 
12.41, Canada 5.57—5.62, India 1.05%4— 
1.10, Burma .82/83, Malaya 1.73—1.74%, 
Manila 1.88—1.93, Macao 1.06—1.08%4. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE & 
FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Remarkable was the recovery of the 


PBS and the weakness of all black 
market rates in China. Shanghai re- 
corded a virtual collapse of the USS 
rate and there were more sellers than; 
buyers with the effect that the price of 
the US note dropped down to the offi- 
cial rate which the People’s Bank 
lowered to PBS$30,000 buying, 30,300 
selling. Other USS linked currencies 
were similarly lowered, viz. Canadian! 
Dollar to 27,000—27,280, Peso to 8970— 
9070 (buying—selling). The US note 
buying and selling rates dropped to 
PB$28,500—28,780. The Shanghai black 
market sold US notes from PB$35,000 
down to 30,000; and HK notes from 
5250 to 4600 (lower than official TT 
Hongkong), while gold per oz was done 
at PB$2 to 2.15 million. The crossrate 
worked out at almost US$70, double the 
official US Treasury price. 

As on the military front the Peking 
regime has, at least so far, scored a 
telling success so has it also done on 
the financial front with the defeat of 
the upward speculation and with the 
returning of black and free market 
(like in Hongkong) rates to the level 
of official rates. Hongkong quoted PBS 
for notes and drafts at practically the 
same as the official rates in Canton. 
This was partly achieved by propa- 
ganda inside China backed up as it was 
by the success of the Chinese Red Army 
in Korea—which every good communist 
gleefully describes as ‘our volunteers’-- 
and by the prohibition on imports into 
China if financed by self-provided 
funds. Previously the South China 
trade authorities, in order to encourage 
the quick assembly of needed commod- 
ities in China, had permitted the im- 
port of such goods irrespective of the 
method of financing. Now the com- 
munist authorities are only allowing 
such goods to enter Kwangtung which 
have been paid for from Officially pro- 
vided funds. -And smuggling—exceot 
in petty border trade—is well under 
control and even stricter surveillance is 
being now introduced. When it comes 
to matters of controls and their enforce- 
ment every Chinese admits that ‘such a 
thing has been thought impossible in’ 
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China before.’ With all their severity, 
the new masters are showing the Chin- 
ese and the world how a good and 
honest organisation can work miracles 
even in so supposedly corrupt a country 
as China. 

With the Peking ban on US imports 
the policy of austerity will be played 
up as a national and patriotic duty and 
every citizen who still shows interest 
in goods made in the US will be pub-. 
licly castigated as either a running dog 
of the imperialists or anything like that 
—which is bad indeed, qualifying such 
a culprit for reeducation in remote 
camps, possibly even ‘volunteering’ to 
aid the Korean brothers. To judge by 
past performances of communist con- 
trols one can assume that the impord 
ban on US goods will be enforced. The’ 
foreign trade surplus of Peking should 
further rise and thus give new impetus! 
for an advance in the PB$ rate in’ 
terms of all other foreign currencies. 

Local sales and rates, of PB notes 
$198—215 per one million (PB$4672 
per HK$1), with 410 million sold; of 
PB$ drafts $200.40—207.50 with 1600 
million sold; of HK$ drafts at 101— 
101.20 per 100 in Canton with HK$ 
270,000 sold. Gold and US notes sales 
were effected at the following prices) 
(for 100 in China and Taiwan), with 
Shanghai 1021%4—103 for gold, 95—951% 
for US$; with Taipeh 76—77 for gold, 
90—91 for US$. 

Taiwan’s financial situation was get- 
ting lower in local estimation as the 
govt there increased the foreign ex- 
change rates although it had previously 
stated that such would not be consider- 
ed. The HK$ was raised from New 
Taiwan yuan 1.65 to now 1.71 buying, 
1,72 selling. 

Communist Chinese banks in Hong- 


kong are attracting an _ increasing 
clientele. The state owned banks are 
conducting commercial business as 


usual with the Bank of China here 
being most active, followed by the 
Bank of Communications, The Farmers 
Bank, Postal Savings Bank and Central 
Trust are practically inoperative wait- 
ing for liquidation or merger. The 
provincial banks of Kwangsi, Kwang- 
tung and Fukien are doing limited busi- 
ness. The Kwangsi bank, formerly 
owned largely by Li Tsung-jen (who 
transferred the bank’s funds abroad 
before the ‘change-over’), is now under 
the Kwangsi provincial govt. There 
are two commercial banks operating 
for principally communist Chinese or- 
ganisations and for financing trade with 
China, viz. the Nanyang Commercial 
Bank (opened in 1950) and the Chap 
Yau Bank (also opened in 1950), The 
leading communist affiliated native 
bank is Pao Sang (which started as an 
exchange shop but from’1949 became 
an agent of the communist authorities 
for bullion and other business.) 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


General industrial activity in Japan 
was high in August and September and 
a number of production records were 
established, although during Septem- 
ber typhoon damage affected over-all 
production. Retail and consumer prices 
were firmer in September, and the 
rising curve of wholesale and indus- 
trial commodity prices was blunted. 
Business activity remained high and 
optimism prevailed because of the 
growing belief that a peace treaty with 
Japan would soon be concluded. The 
outlawing by the Government of one 
of the larger leftist labor groups and 
continued mass discharges of Commu- 
nist sympathizers from unions and in- 
dustries led business and _ industrial 
circles to believe that serious labor 
difficulties would not, for some time to 
come, have the economic repercussions 
noted earlier this year. 


Industrial Production 


An active export trade and military 
procurement for Korea contributed to 
increased activity in most industries in 
Japan during August and September, 
although a downward trend prevailed 
in chemicals and some declines in 
various types of machinery were 
noted. Higher production was reported 
in textiles, metal products, industrial 
machinery and other important com- 
modities, and it was expected that final 
August statistics would reveal sub- 
stantial increases over previous levels. 


The high level of steel production 
established prior to the reduction of 
official subsidies as of July 1 was again 
reached in August, although it had 
been expected that production would 
be at a reduced rate for some months 
to come. The steel industry urged the 
Government further to relax import- 
control regulations for steel-manufac- 
turing machinery and equipment in 
order to speed modernization and 
rationalization. The Economic Stabili- 


zation indicated that in the future 
greater amounts of foreign currency 
would be allocated for such imports. 
Manufacturers and Government plan- 
ners expressed optimism regarding the 
immediate future of chemical fertilizer 
production and declared that the fer- 
tilizer industry, whose 1949 output 
equaled the pre-war peak, would soon 
be in a position to surpass domestic 
She and actively enter the export 
field, 


Cotton-yarn production in August 
was 44,082,000 pounds, or approxim- 
ately the same as in July, but Septem- 
ber production was expected to be be- 
low that figure because of typhoon 
damage to the textile mills. Export 
demand for raw _ silk was brisk in 
September despite unusually high 
prices. Although silk dealers foresaw 
even greater activity in exports of raw 
silk because of the excellent spring 
cocoon crop and indications of a favor- 
able summer-autumn crop, announce- 
ment of a larger increase in freight 
charges for raw silk, scheduled for 
October, somewhat deflated their high 
hopes. ; 


The Ministry of Transportation an- 
nounced that the sixth shipbuilding 
program, involving some 280,000 tons 
of new ships, would soon be under 
way. New shipping under the program 
involves cargo and combined cargo- 
passenger vessels, as well as oil tankers 
for use in oversea routes. 


Finance and Forcign Investment 

A final draft of the 1951-52 budget, 
calling for Government expenditures 
of 598,000,000,000 yen against estimat- 
ed revenue totaling 672,000,000,000 yen 
was ‘approved by the Cabinet in Sep- 
tember. The approved draft was based 
on various proposals of the Ministry of 
Finance for an over-all reduction in 
public finances, continued Government 


The Papal See confers Order upon 
Sir Frederick Maze, k.c.M.G., K.B.E. 


A recent message from Rome reports 
that the Holy See has awarded Sir 
Frederick Maze the rank of Knight 
Commander of the Order of Pius IX, 
in recognition of his services in 
supporting the scientific operations of 
Shanghai in respect of its me- 
teorological research work, and more 
especially as regards the circulation of 
storm-warnings, featuring advance 
information of the inception and 
progress of the dangerous typhoons 
which devastate the coast of China 
from time to time. 


During the past seven or eight 
decades this work proved of incalcul- 
able value to navigation and to 
shipping interests generally in the 
Far East; and it may be recalled that 
Sir Robert Hart lent his powerful aid 
to the Observatory, which normally 
functions under the immediate 


auspices of the Society of Jesus. A 
high Papal Order was bestowed upon 
him for his assistance in facilitating 
the scientific activities of the Jesuits 
in this connection; and the Vatican 
now accords similar recognition of the 
help rendered by Sir Frederick Maze, 
during his tenure of office as Inspector 
General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs Service, 1929—1943. 


In the meantime the outstanding 
work of the Siccawei Observatory has 
been interrupted; and in the midst 
of the prevailing political confusion 
and uncertainty in the Far East it is 
difficult to foretell when it will be 
able to resume its benificent and 
humanitarian activities, the primary 
object of which was the welfare of 
the people concerned, comprising as 
they do, one fourth of the human 
race, 
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retrenchment, and reduced taxes. Some 
Government officials stated that Japan 
could ill afford a general reduction in 
taxes, but the Ministry of Finance’s 
stand on tax reduction was supported 
by both the general public and Occu- 
pation officials. 


The Bank of Japan announced that 
by mid-September its loans had in- 
creased to 155.000.000.000 yen. follow- 
ing the upward trend established in 
August, as compared with 90.000,000,- 
000 yen a year ago. Currency in circu- 
lation passed the 380.000,000.000 mark 
for the first time this year, fell to 317,- 
000,000,000 yen by mid-September, 
and was rising slowly by the end of 
the month. 


In connection with the recently 
granted authorization for the estab- 
lishment of commercial branch offices 
abroad, a number of the larger Japan- 
ese industrial firms are _ presently 
studying their foreign-exchange earn- 
ing possibilities in order to maintain 
permanent representatives in countries 
important to Japan’s foreign trade. The 
Bank of Japan announced that it 
would shortly establish a direct branch 
in New York and that one of its offi- 
cials would soon arrive in the United 
States to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Foreign capital investment in Japan 
moved more slowly than had been an- 
ticipated by Government agencies, 
although a number of applications for 
investment of locally accrued yen 
holdings of foreign enterprises were 
approved, and a fairly large number of 
technical - assistance contracts were 
under negotiation. An important in- 
vestment agreement successfully con- 
cluded in September involved the 
renewal and extension of prewar ar- 
rangements between a United States 
concern and one of Japan’s — largest 
electrical manufacturing firms, under 
which United States technical know- 
ledge will be utilized to develop the 
production of heavy electrical machi- 
nery and light appliances for domestic 
consumption and export to Southeast 
Asia. Another agreement under negoti- 
ation involved the assembly and dis- 
tribution in Japan of automobiles 
manufactured in the United States, 
and American “know-how” further 
contributed to the development of local 
production lines for a number of parts 
and accessories. 


The Government made public a list. 
of specific items (and developments) 
in which it considers foreign 
investment in the form of technologi- 
eal assistance highly desirable and. 
announced that it would encourage 
such investment activity to the 
greatest extent possible. The specific 
items (or activities) listed are 
closely related to several large indus- 
tries which the Government hopes to 
develop and modernize. Among these 
are acetate and other synthetic de- 
velopments for the textile industry; 
certain resins, pigments, and improved 
techniques for the chemical fertilizer 
industries; solvent refining methods. 
and catalytic cracking for the petro- 
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leum industry; improved techniques 
in ceramics; continuous wire-and pipe- 
drawing methods; 
and other mechanical improvements. 
The steel industry will be encouraged 
to negotiate technological investment 
in connection with reheating and an- 
nealing furaces, and the electric ma- 
chinery industry is reportedly interested 
in obtaining foreign “know-how” in con- 
nealing furnaces, and the electric ma- 
insulation. power and telecommunica- 
tions cables, frequency modulation, 
and marine navigation systems. Of 
particular interest to the Government 
was technological assistance in coal- 
mining methods, as well as in the pre- 
paration of streptomycin and other 
newly developed pharmaceuticals, 


Foreign Trade 

The jautomatic-approval system of 
import licensing was instituted in 
August. This system is a modified pro- 
cedure which relaxes some of the re- 
strictions of the normal ‘*“first-come- 
first-served” licensing program, in- 
cluding the maximum amount allowed 
each importer, although it still retains 
the over-all foreign exchange all ca- 
tion by commodity and supplier coun- 
try. In September this system was ex- 
tended to cover additional commodities, 
including iron ore; rayon pulp; bau- 
xite; scrap iron; coking coal; phos- 
phate; raw cotton; and linseed, tung, 
and cottonsed oils. 


A special long-range import pro- 
gram, utilizing foreign-exchange earn- 
ings that are surplus to normal import 
procurenent, was initiated in Septem- 
ber when allocations were granted for 
the importation of key commodities 
that are expected to hasten the coun- 
trys economic recovery. Coking coal 
and iron ore were high on the import 
list, and it was expected that a num- 


ship-hull welding;. 


ber of additional commodities would 
be announced within the next few 
weeks, including phosphate rock, potas- 
sium, salt, and wool. Wheat and rice 
also will be imported under the special 
import program, but these commodi- 
ties, together with crude oil and petro- 
leum products, will still be procured 
through official channels. 


Government agencies announced that 
exports in the month of September 
undoubtedly would fall below the high 
August level of $70,000,000 because of 
the drop in production resulting from 
typhoon damage in the Kobe-Osaka 
area, but final figures are not yet 
available. 

Trade agreements were concluded 
with Pakistan and Taiwan in Septem- 
ber, and it was announced that the 
trade plan with the Philippines had 
peen expanded. 


Import Budget for Private Trade 

The October-December 1950, foreign- 
exchange budget for imports into 
Japan, which provides the basis for 
import notices issued by the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, was approved by the Minis- 
terial Council on October 12, 1950. The 
budget, as announced by the Japanese 
Economie Stabilization Board, indic- 
ates an over-all foreign-exchange 
allocation of $385,947,970 for private 
imports into Japan, including those 
under the automatic-approval system 
and those under long-term contracts. 
Of the total allocation, $109,266,670 is 
set aside for imports from dollar areas; 
$115,858,600 from the sterling area; 
$116,067,700 from open-account areas; 
and $44,755,000 from other areas, 
which are defined as areas with which 
transactions are made on a compensai- 
ing basis using back-to-back or escrow 
letters of credit. 
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The following tabulation shows the 
amount of exchange to be made avail- 
able for imports from dollar. areas: 
during the quarter: 


Commodity Value, c. 1. £. 
Total ......+00..+. $109,267,000 
Grains, food, and kindred 
PTOGUCtS me seta eres 1,900,000 
Fertilizerics cincireiter eevee 2,022,000 
Petroleum and products .. 4,207,000 
Textile materials ........ 50,432,000 
Metallic minerals and 
metals cuvitiiies eto dades 606,000: 
Nonmetallic minerals and 
OLESIF hess eiorralet cvonsrelere arerete 4,992,000 
Chemicals sire cscaeierenvetny 254,000 
Medical supplies and 
equipment. .....0:ccee. 549,000 
Machinery and books .... 305,009 
Commodities for the 
foreign community .... 2,500,000 


Automatic-approval-system 


Goods denice eee 1 28,000,000 
Miscellaneous imports 1,500,000 
Contingency reserve 12,000,000 


Motion-Picture Activities 

In 1949 the Japanese film industry 
produced an average of 13 feature films 
monthly, compared with 6 a month in 
1946, 8 in 1947, and 10 in 1948. Three 
news reels are being produced weekly 
and several are released at longer in- 
tervals, compared with only 1 when 
the war ended. Because of financial 
difficulties, an average of only 8 docu- 
mentary films are being produced 
monthly, half the postwar peak in 
April 1947. There were 2,217 commer- 
cial motion-picture theaters in opera- 
tion in Japan at the end of 1949, com- 
pared with 1,963 in 1943, and 1,008 
when the war ended. 


1 $25,000,000 of this is allocated for 
imports from the United States. 
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THE BUDGET OF MALAYA 
The Federation Government of The estimate expenditure:— 

Malaya will have an _ anticipated Personal emoluments ... $ 84,641,754 

surplus of more than $32 million on Annually Recurrent 

the year 1950, This due to an evades. 4 CHAT SOS) 5 ease le acta its 118,790,811 

of more than $100 million in the : A Pee 

revised estimates for the year com- pepe sed perrae and ant es lag 

pared with the original estimates. Settlements specific 

This increase is almost entirely due services ...........0. 91,007,296 

to receipts from Customs and Excise Aliveations so star d easy 

duties—especially on rubber and Settlements aioe oie ines 

tin—as well as Income Tax and other eseen 061 

forms of taxation. The figure of $32 Total ” $440,460,294 460,294 
S btousys\ ajar acrantets ,460, 


million may even be bettered by the 
end of the year as no account has 
been taken of the appreciation of 
rubber and tin prices and the con- 
sequent higher duties to be collected 
from October to December, 1950. 


For 1951, the Federation’s estimated 
revenue totals $367,642,747 while the 
estimated expenditure will rise to 
‘$440,460,294—leaving an _ anticipated 
deficit of $72,817,547, These estimates, 
however, do not include the revenue 
from the new tax on the export of 
rubber—it comes into operation on 
January lst—since they were prepared 
before the announcement of _ the 
imposition of this tax. 


The revised estimated expenditure 
for 1950 is $3875,587,210 compared 
with an original estimate of $273,724,- 
629—an increase of $101,862,581. The 
revised estimated expenditure amounts 
to $368,883,182 against the original 
estimate of $280,873,987. Thus the 
anticipated surplus, including a con- 
tribution from H.M. Government 
towards the cost of defence and the 
emergency is $32,418,314. 


The 1951 estimates provide for the 
continuation of the present schemes 
designed to bring the Emergency to 
an end. But it is probable that heavy 
unforeseen expenditure may be 
needed before this is achieved. On 
the other hand, the revenue estimates 
‘have been compiled on what is described 
as a conservative basis, Since it is 
difficult to determine the position in 
12 months’ time, it would be foolhardy 
to assume that the present prices for 
rubber and tin will show no recession. 


It would be simple to enhance the 
revenue estimates on the assumption 
that the present boom will continue 
indefinitely, but whether it would be 
wise to do so is open to doubt. 


The estimate revenue from Federal 
sources is made up as follows:— 


Customs and Excise .... $271,924,150 


Duties, licences and taxes, 


including Income Tax . 57,842,330 
Receipts from _ specific 

Govt, Services............ 7,501,011 
Telecommunications 11,650,000 
Postal Receipts ........ 7,330,000 
Govt. property, invest- 

ments and loans ...... 4,020,100 
Miscellaneous & land sales 1,542,226 
‘Colonial Development and 

Welfare Fund ........ 5,832,936 


OLA er gercctea seo ere 


$367 ,642,747 


Y 


' The estimate for special expenditure 
includes $71,584,211 for the Emergency, 
and $47,026,856 for new services. 
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The financial position of Government 
is as follows:— 
Estimated surplus avail- 
able at Jan. Ist, 1950 .. 


$ 41,460,128 


Estimated surplus on 1950 32,418,314 
Appreciation of invest- 

mentsy cis boteitoatemeteveve 421,558 
Estimated surplus avail- 

able at Jan, Ist, 1951 .. 74,300,009 
Estimated deficit for 1951 72,817,547 


Estimated surplus avail- 
able at Dec. 31st 1951 $ 1,482,453 
If, however, during. the year, the 

Federation’s share of the assets of the 

former Straits Settlements are received, 

the estimated surplus at the end ‘of 
the year will be $30,982,453. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The year 1949 was a critical one in 
Philippine economy. The slow but 
seemingly certain advances in agricul- 
tural production and urban industries, 
and the continued progress in repair of 
visible war damages remained in evi- 
dence, as-did the large accretions to 
national income from cash disburse- 
ments in the Philippines by the United 
States Government. Set against these 
favorable conditions, however, were a 
number of adverse circumstances. The 
accumulative effects of successive years 
of budgetary deficits and excessively 
heavy negative trade balances were 
felt in full measure in 1949. Lawless- 


ness and civil disorders were prevalent* 


throughout the year and uncertainties 
were evoked by developments in 
China. As the foreign exchange situa- 
tion steadily worsened, the traditional 
free economy of the Philippines, final- 
ly, was suspended with the institution 
of rigid Government contro} over trade 
and financial activities. 


The Filipino farmer, proprietor and 
tenant alike, continued as for genera- 
tions past to make the major contribu- 
tion to Philippine economy. This was 
done, as formerly, without benefit of 
substantial improvement in the tech- 
niques »f agriculture, and with rela- 
tively little Government assistance. 
The largest rice crop in Philippine his- 
tory was harvested in 1949 and aug- 
mer:ted by good yields of other food- 
stuffs. The volume of total production 
of agricultural exports also improved. 
The aggregate metric tonnage of crops 
exported, including coconut products 
(in terms of copra), abaca and cord- 
age, centrifugal and refined sugar and 
molasses, canned pineapples, and leaf 
tobacco, reached 1,270,500 as against 
1,093,500 in 1948. Compared with the 
prewar average of 1,708,600 tons for 
the period 1934-38, agricultural pro- 
duction for export was, however, 25 
percent lower. In point of value, ex- 
» ports of agricultural crops yielded less 
in 1949, dropping to 434,100.000 pesos 
from 533,700,000 pesos in 1948. (Peso 
equals $0.50 in United States cur- 
rency.) Average prewar agricultural 
production for export, although greater 
in volume by 438,000 tons, was valued 
at only 207,100,000 pesos. 


Timber cut and lumber production 
were record high in quantity in 1949. 
Although prices receded somewhat 
from previous postwar levels, income 
to the industry as'a whole exceeded 
prewar averages. Mineral production 
showed marked improvement over 
1949, but remained below the best 
prewar years. Industrial activity also 
was at a considerably higher level 
than in 1948, in some instances far 
exceeding prewar production. Several 
new manufacturing plants were open- 
ed and others planned, but the more 
extensive industrialization program 
formerly discussed did not materialize. 


Foreign trade values for 1949 were 
disappointing. Notwithstanding the 
imposition of import controls on Jan- 


uary 1, lhe postwar steady advance in 
value of imports was unabated, - and 
with the general price recession, the 
value of export trade declined. ‘The 
heavy imbalance in foreign trade was 
thus the highest on record. 


By midyear it became apparent that 
the country’s excentionally favorable 
foreign exchange situation which had 
existed since the war was in. grave 
danger. While less dollars were earned 
from the sale abroad of Philiovine nro- 
duce, more and were dollars were heirg 
spent for consumer and nonproductive 
imports. In an effort to correct this 
trend. the Government assimed strict 
control over Philinpire economv hefore 
the vear was out. The institution in 
November of credit restrictions wags 
followed swiftly by the announcement 
of considerably more drastic imnort 
controls, and finally on Derember 9 by 
the establishment of cortrol over all 
transactions in gold and foreion ex- 
change. While the drastic imvort cuts 
were in operation for tro brief a time 
to judge the decree of their effective- 
ness. there could be no douht at -the 
year’s end that exchange controls had 
halted the depletion of dollar reserves. 


Despite an all-time high in revenve, 
a heavy deficit was incurred in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, and 
the Philippine Congress failed to enact 
a budget for fiscal 1950. Beginning in 
July 1949, therefore, appropriations 
for Goverrment expenditures were 
promulgatea by Exective Orders under 
war-emerzency powers. Revenues be- 
gan to slacken and the net cash general 
fund deficit increased. Confusion was 
added-by a Supreme Court decision in 
September declaring appropriation by 
Executive Order invalid. Cash for ne- 
cessary Government functions ‘was 
obtained by unfunded deficit financing, 
and the general fund cash deficit rose 
to 150,000,000 pesos on December 30, 
1949. 


At the ciose of the year it appeared 
certain that Government controls 
would remain in effect throughout 
1950, A heavy fall in value of import 
trade, and probably in the commodity 
balance, was expected. Budgetwise, 
continued falling off in revenue seem- 
ed certain, while receipts of United 
States dollar disbursements would be 
lower in 1950, Prospects for any broad 
program of economic rehabilitation and 
industrial development supported by 
private capital appeared doubtful. 


AGRICULTURE 


Philippine agriculture in 1949 en- 
jnyed a generally successful year. 
Production of export crops. except 
abaca, was higher than in 1948, and 


‘the output of foodstuffs for hame con- 


sumption surpassed levels in 1948 as 
well as in prewar years. Combined 
production of coconut products in 
terms of copra showed a slight in- 
crease, although total shinments abroad 
in terms of copra declined somewhat. 


Exports, as well as output, of sugar, 


tobacco, and especially of canned pine- 
apples, expanded substantially. The 
position of abaca, on the other hand, 
remained unfavorable. 


Domestic foodstuffs were plentiful in 
1949 at prices which were better stabi- 
lized than in any postwar year. Pro- 
duction of rough rice was the highest 
in the nation’s history, although on a 
per capita basis rice supplies were still 
below the prewar level. Significant in- 
creases were noted in the output of 
vegetables and fruits, as well as in the 
supply of meat and poultry products. 


The outiook for Philippine agricul- 
ture in 1950 appeared bright. Of export 
crops, both production and shipments 
abroad of sugar and pineapples were 
expected to show gains, while abaca 
probably would hold it$ own. Forecasts 
indicated that coconut products and 
tobacco and tobacco products would be 
available in greater volume, but that 
exports might not improve substantial- 
ly because of increased domestic de- 
mand resulting from stringent import 
controls. It was anticipated that do- 
mestic-consumption . crops would be 
available in quantities surpassing all 
previous levels. 


Government policy in regard to 
economic rehabilitation and develop- 
ment was revised considerably during 
1949, with emphasis shifted away from 
plans for rapid industrialization toward 
the recovery and expansion of agricul- 
ture. Concrete steps were taken to bol- 
ster the rice industry, with the ultim- 
ate goal of national selfsufficiency; 
loans were made to abaca planters in 
Davao, and initial steps were taken to 
rehabilitate tobacco culture in the 
Cagayan valley. New lands were open- 
ed up in Mindanao for rice and corn 
cultivation, A 5-year irrigation pro- 
gram was approved and work started 
on some of the proposed 14 major ir- 
rigation projects, to cost an estimated 
total of 24,000,000 pesos. 


Agricultural Commodities for Export 


Coconut products——On the basis of 
exports plus domestic consumption, 
1949 production of coconut products in 
terms of copra gained slightly over the 
preceding year’s output, being estimat- 
ed at 831,059 long tons compared with 
825,824 tons in 1948. Exports of co- 
conut products in terms of copra, how- 
ever, declined about 3 percent, totaling 
729,323 long tons against 758,955 in 
1948. Shipments consisted of 556,613 
tons of copra as such; 64,147 tons of 
coconut oil; and 56,067 tons of desic- 
cated coconut. In 1948 exports includ- 
ed 625,630 tons of copra; 41,774 tons 
of oil; and 58,820 tons of desiccated 
coconut. T‘hus shipments of copra de- 
clined by 11 percent while exports of 
coconut 11 and desiccated coconut in- 
creased by 54 and 4 percent, respec- 
tively. The decline in over-all exports 
was attriputed largely to expanded 
domestic consumption of copra in the 
production of oil for local utilization 
by manufacturers of soap and edible 
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oil products. Additionally, the output 
of coconuts was adversely affected by 
dry weather during the first. half of 
1949, typhoons late in the year, and 
the prevalence in southern Luzon of 
cadang-cadang disease, 8 


Copra prices in 1949 averaged about 
$170. per short ton cif. Pacific coast, 
whereas in 1948 the average was about 
$270. Export quotations dropped sharp- 
ly in January from $250 per ton to 
$190, and in June reached a new low of 
$140. Thereafter, export prices ad- 
vanced to sbout $180 at the end of the 
year. 


Pricewise, Philippine copra and co- 
conut oil achieved a firmer hold on the 
American market in August, when the 
President of the United States restored 
the additional 2 cents a pound process- 
ing tax applicable to coconut oil and 
copra imported from sources other 
than the Philippines. The move, made 
in accordance with terms of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 19461 was 
expected to improve the competitive 
position of Philippine copra and oil as 
against those products arriving in the 
United States from softcurrency 
areas. 


Production of coconut products in 
1950 was expected to be higher than in 
1949. With drastic cuts in imports of 
soaps and edible fats and oils, however, 
a significant increase also was expect- 
ed in domestic consumption of coconut 
oil, with a resultant decline in over- 
all exports of coconuts to possibly 725,- 
000 long tons in terms of copra. 


Sugar.—tIn 1949 the Philippine sugar 
industry made considerable progress 
toward full rehabilitation. The cane 
crop of the 1948-49 season yielded 
729,472 short tons of centrifugal sugar, 
compared with 398,113 tons obtained 
from the 1947-48 crop. A total of 
535,108 tons was available for export 
from the i948-49 crop, in contrast with 
only 240,000 tons from the preceding 
crop. Four more centrals were in con- 
dition to grind the 1948-49 cane, mak- 
ing a total of 27 in operation. 


Domestic sugar consumption amount- 
ed to about 195,000 short tons, compar- 
ed with 158,000 in the preceding year. 
Greater demand by manufacturers of 
soft drinks and in the bakery trade and 
pineapple-canning industry for refined 
sugar accounted for the increased con- 
sumption. Demand was supplied by two 
local refineries, one Government-own- 
ed and the other privately operated. 


As in the 1948, there were two price 
levels for sugar. Export sugar of 97° 
polarization was quoted at about 13 
pesos per picul, while domestic sugar 
sold for 5 pesos higher. (Picul contains 
139.5 pounds.) In 1948 export sugar 
was markeied at 12 pesos per picul and 
domestic sugar at about 19 pesos. 


1Public Law 371—79th Congress of 

the United States, implemented by the 

Executive Agreement between the 

United States and the Republic of the 

voane pines, signed in Manila July 4, 
gli 
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The 1949-50 sugar crop was estimat- 
ed at 800,460 short tons, a reduction’ 
from the first forecast because of con- 
siderable damage to standing cane by 
typhoons .which swept across the 
Visayan Islands late in 1949. In mid- 
December another newly reconstructed 
central went into operation, thus bring- 
ing to 28 the number of mills which 
would grind the 1949-50 crop. It an- 
nounced that 200,000 tons would be 
allocated for domestic consumption, 


Abaca, — Philippine production of 
abaca continued to decline in 1949, 
amounting to 524,586 bales compared 
with 586,608 bales in the preceding 
year and with 796,194 bales in 1947. 
Prewar production averaged 1,350,000 
bales annually. (Bale equals 278 
pounds.) Exports likewise fell off in 
1949, totaling only 462,081 bales (58,215 
metric tons) in contrast with 594,724 
bales (74,989 tons) in 1948. Shipments 
in 1947 amounted 752,704 bales (86,107 
metric tons). 


Low yields from old plantations and 
the ill effects of disease and poor man- 
agement contributed to the downward 
trend in abaca production. In 1949 the 
decline was most marked in the Bicol 
region of southern Luzon, the drop in 
production in the Davao and Samar- 
Leyte areas having been nearly checked. 
While balings in Davao dropped only 
1 percent in 1949, and 2 percent in 
Samar and Leyte, balings were 30 per- 
cent lower in the Bicol Peninsula area 
of Luzon. 


Although most postwar plantings in 
Davao had not yet attained full bear- 
ing, production was chiefly from the 
newly planted areas. On the former 
Japanese plantations infestation from 
disease caused great damage, and old 
abaca lands in southern Davao were 
slowly abandoned to other crops. Most 
new plantings were made in the still 
undeveloped northern half of the Pro- 
vince of Davao. Indications were that, 
when rehabilitated, the Davao abaca 
industry would be made up chiefly of 
small subsistence farms, instead of the 
larger specialized plantations of pre- 
wer years. 


In the first major Government effort 
to rehabilitate the abaca industry, 
President Quirino early in 1949 direct- 
ed the extension of long-term loans to 
planters, allocating 35,000,000 pesos of 
Central Bank ¢funds for the purpose. 
The waning industry received an 
added boost late in 1949 when the 
President approved the application of 
a private concern to lease and develop 
for 15 years 7,500 hectares (18,525 
acres) of public land in Davao, under 
the jurisdiction of the National Abaca 
and Other Fibers Corporation. With 
rehabilitation in the Davao area 
proceeding at a faster pace as a result 
of Government financing, production 
in 1950 and succeeding years should 
show significant improvement. Renova- 
tion of old plantings in the Bicol and 
Samar-Leyte regions has been neg- 
ligible, however, and little in the way 
of improved production can be expected, 
although barring the occurrence of 
unusually destructive typhoons in the 
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Visayas, the decline in production in 
Leyte and Samar should be checked 
in 1950, 

As envisioned by Philippine Govern- 
ment technical planners, prewar levels 
of abaca production should be restored 
by 1954. Failure of the Philippine 
industry to recover its prewar status, 
and the establishment of plantations 
in Latin America and Borneo, may 
result, however, in the loss of the near 
monopoly. of world trade in abaca 
held by the Philippines before the war. 


The scarcity of exchange in foreign 
markets continued to militate against 
production of cordage by the two 
plants in Manila. In 1949 combined 
output of the factories was estimated 
at from 7,200 to 8,000 metric tons, 
of which approximately 3,170 tons 
were exported, compared with ship- 
ments abroad of 3,860 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Before the war annual 
exports of cordage averaged 7,700 
metric tons. About 90 percent of rope 
and cordage produced in 1949 was 
fron abaca fiber and the remainder 
from maguey. 

Tobacco.—The 1948-49 tobacco crop 
yielded approximately 21,920 metric 
tons of leaf, some 26 percent more 
than the 1947-48 crop of about 17,280 
tons. Lack of rain in the Cagayan 
valley—growing area for the bulk 
of Philippine tobacco for export—ad- 
versely affected the yield there, which 
totaled only 8,000 metric tons against 
an .expected 10,000 tons. Preliminary 
official estimates indicated that the 
1949-50 national crop might yield 
about 24,000 tons of leaf tobacco, an 
increase of about 10 percent but still 
30 some percent less than the prewar 
annual average. 


Tobacco prices per bale of 115 
kilograms (253.5 pounds) in 1949 
averaged about 109 pesos for leaf from 
the 1946-47 crop and 100 pesos for 
leaf from the 1947-48 crop. Prices in 
1948 were approximately 105 pesos 
per bale, while prewar levels averaged 
about 30 pesos. 


Domestic production of tobacco man- 
ufactures declined slightly in 1949, 
except in the case of cigars. Estimates 
of production in Government-licensed 
factories only were as follows, with 


1948 figures in parentheses: Cigars, 
91.7 million units (87.1); cigarettes, 
1.85 billion units (1.86); smoking 


tobacco, 197 metric tons (198); and 
chewing tobacco, 138 metric tons (145). 
Additionally, appreciable quantities 
of cigars and cigarettes were made 
clandestinely for sale in Philippine 
markets, and even’ greater numbers 
for home consumption. With imports 
of foreign tobacco products cut 
substantially through operation of 
import controls, a significant increase 
in local production was expected 
in 1950. 


In terms of leaf tobacco, Philippine 
tobacco exports during 1949 totaled 
5,105 metric tons, compared with 
2,846 tons in 1948 and with about 
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19,000 tons in prewar years, Shipments 
consisted of 5,088 tons of deaf tobacco 
as such; 1.6 million cigars, and 0.6 
million cigarettes. No improvement of 
consequence was expected in foreign 
sales of tobacco products in 1950 since 
domestic consumption would doubtless 
increase considerably as a result of 
controls limiting imports of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and other tobacco manufactures. 


¢ A 5-year general tobacco rehabilita- 
tion program and a_ Virginia leaf 
development project were initiated in 
1949 by the Government’s National 
Tobacco Corporation. Presumably to 
encourage expansion of tobacco plant- 
ing in the shortest possible time, the 
Corporation also made heavy purchases 
of leaf tobacco at prices higher than 

- Offered in the trade. 


Domestic Food Products 

Rice.—In contrast with the acute rice 
shortage which prevailed during the 
latter part of 1948, the supply in 1949 
was generally favorable. More definite 
efforts were made by the Government 
to boost rice production, which had 
been lagging considerably behind the 
enlarged requirements brought about 
by population increases. Prices during 
1949 were more stabilized than in any 
other postwar year. 


The 1948-49 rice crop was estimated 
at 56,620,200 cavans of palay (rough 
rice), the best in Philippine history + 
Harvested from 5,345,330 acres, the 
crop in terms of net milled rice supply 
yielded 1,489,790 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,340,030 tons in 1948. 
Prewar annual production averaged 
49,520,310 cavans of palay (for the 
years 1935-39), or about 1,416,290 
metric tons of milled rice. The average 
prewar area planted in rice was 4,915,- 
920 acres. The 15-percent increase in 
1948-49 production over prewar levels 
was attributed to greater acreage 
rather than to increased yield. While 
the average yield per acre was only 
5 percent greater than before the war, 

“rice acreage had incresed by almost 
10 percent. Notwithstanding increased 
production, 145,557 metric tons of rice 
were imported in 1949. On a per capita 
basis, the total rice supply was about 
83 kilograms (183 pounds), or 6 
kilograms (13 pounds) less than 
before the war. 


In September 1949 the Rice and 
Corn Production Administration, newly 
created by the Government, started 
breaking land in Mindanao. A goal 
of 20,000 hectares (about 50,000 acres) 
of rice under cultivation by June 
1950 was. set, with Government 
authorities anticipating national self- 
sufficiency in rice by 1954. Plans were 
approved in 1949 for the establishment 
of i4 large irrigation projects through- 
out the Philippines over a period of 5 
years, Construction of a number of 
the projects was started, as was also 
the installation of small irrigation 


21 cavan of rough rice equals 44 
kilograms (about 97 pounds). 
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pump units. Further aid to rice 
cultivation was promised by the 
approval of a 1,000,000-peso fund to 
finance fertilizer loans to small rice 
farmers. The outlook for 1950 was 
generally favorable, with a harvest of 
58,000,000 cavans of palay anticipated 
for the 1949-50 crop. 


Corn.—Ranking emergency food crop 
and most: important rice substitute is 
corn, whch also was in good supply 
during 1949. Production was Officially 
estimated at 534,067 metric tons, com- 
pared with 519,010 in 1948 and with 
an average of 537,040 tons in prewar 


years. Observations in rural areas, 
particularly in Mindanao, indicated 
the existence of more extensive 


plantings of corn than before the war, 
and probably greater production than 
was Officially estimated. 


Tubers and vegetables.—Sweet pota- 
toes and cassava are the most generally 
consumed Philippine tubers, usually 
constituting about 85 percent of the 
entire production of edible root vegeta- 
bles. The 1949 supply of root crops 
was ample, production of 528,230 
metric tons being significantly above 
prewar levels. All types of tropical 
vegetables were in abundant supply 
throughout the year, and continued 
increased production is anticipated 
for 1950 to offset as far as possible the 
cuts imposed by import control 
regulations. 


Fruits—Of the 29 fruits of commer- 
cial value produced in the Philippines, 
the 1949 supply was generally adequate. 
Output of the more important fruits 
was estimated at 269,750 metric tons, 
in contrast with 229,080 in 1948. 
Improved production was due to the 
recovery of Philippine orchards from 
damage caused late in 1947 by exceed- 
ingly destructive typhoons which 
passed over the islands, With the 
exception of pineapples, Philippine 
fruits are raised almost entirely for 
native consumption. 


Livestock and Poultry 


No official estimates were made 
regarding the 1949 livestock and 
poultry population. It would appear, 
however, that numbers of hogs, sheep, 
and goats were approximately the 
same as in 1939, or about 4,350,000 
37,000, and 400,000 head, respectively. 
The numbers of carabao, cattle, and 
horses were believed to be still sub- 
stantially short of prewar levels. 
Unofficial calculations indicated that 
the 1949 cattle population may have 
reached approximately 52 percent of 
19389 numbers, or 702,000 head. The 
estimated 2,030,000 head of carabaos 
was about 70 percent of the prewar 
number, and about 204,000 horses, 
probably 60 percent. Shortages in 
carabaos and horses were not, however, 
keenly felt, There was a surplus of 
carabaos before the war, and _ horses 
have lost much of their utility because 
of the more widespread use of motor 
vehicles. 
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All classes of poultry except turkeys 
were believed to have regained their 
prewar numbers. The over-all popula- 
tion in 1949 was estimated at 26,000,- 
000 fowls, of which 25,000,000 were 
chickens. Supplies of meat from do- 
mestic sources in 1949 totaled about 
70,700 metric tons, compared with 67,900 
in 1948 and with 99,500 tons before 
the war. Beef and pork prices of ap- 
proximately 2.96 and 2.70 pesos per 
kilogram, respectively, were about five 
times higher than in prewar years. 


MINING 

Philippine production of metallic 
minerals in 1949 was valued at 37,258,- 
050 pesos, compared with 22,966,640 
pesos in 1949, Gold production alone 
accounted for over 50 percent of total, 
with chrome ranking second in impor- 
tance, followed by iron ore, copper, 
and manganese. Relatively insignificant 
amounts of silver and lead were 
produced as byproducts of gold-mining 
operations. 


Gold 

Eight gold mines operated during 
the year, their combined output total- 
ing 287,844 ounces valued at 20,066,690 
pesos at the legal price of 70 pesos 
per ounce. In 1948 when five mines 
were active, output of gold amounted 
to 209,225 ounces valued at 14,200,655 
pesos. Before the war annual Philippine 
production of gold was valued at 
approximately 60,000,000 pesos. 


In March 1949 exports of gold in 
any form were placed under license 
by the Central Bank, and on December 
14, following the imposition of 
exchange controls, all dealings in gold, 
both for domestic use and for export, 
were subjected to strict licensing by 
the Bank. Sellers of gold abroad were 
required to deposit foreign exchange 
proceeds to the credit of the Central 
Bank, which in turn paid the seller 
in Philippine currency. 


The Bank’s rigid control over gold 
dealings met with considerable oppos- 
ition, as prior to December 14 gold 
producers enjoyed open-market prices 
for their entire output. Most of the 
large companies were thus enabled to 
declare dividends in 1949. In an 
effort to relieve gold-mining com- 
panies of the adverse effects of the 
regulations and enable them to con- 
tinue operations, the Government 
announced early in 1950 that producers 
would be permitted to sell 75 percent 
of their production on the free market, 
turning over the remaining 25 percent 
to the Central Bank at the legal price 
of 70 pesos an ounce.8 Under the 
liberalized regulations, producing com- 
panies looked forward to a profitable 
year in 1950. Improvements designed 
to increase production ‘and reduce 
Operating costs were in prospect at 
all the mines, 


8Central Bank Circular 
issued January 10, 1950. 
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Chrome 


Chrome production’ suffered from 
greatly reduced United States buying 
in 1949. Exports amounted to 235,155 
metric tons, compared with 241,980 
tons in 1948. The largest chrome mine, 
which produced about 25,000 tons of 
refractory ore a month for export in 
1948 and to the end of the first quarter 
in 1949, was finally forced to shut 
down on November 1, 1949, because 
of the curtailed demand. Facing nearly 
complete closures, producers petition- 
ed the Government to approach the 
United States Government for an 
annual allocation of 360,000 metric 
tons of refractory ore and 165,000 tons 
of metallurgical-grade ore. The 
Philippine Government was informed 
that no legislation existed under which 
the United States could establish 
quotas. and control allocations to 
private industry. The Government was 
appraised also of the considerable 
easing of the world chrome supply 
position. 


Iron 


Output of the two operating iron 
mines amounted to 370,172 metric tons 
of ore in 1949, and a third mine was 
expected to start production in 1950. 
The year’s exports totaled 350,000 tons, 
compared with 22,000 in 1948, all of 
it going to Japan. 


Since the occupation of Japan, which 
before tne war took the entire Philip- 
pine production of 1,000,000 tons 
annually, ore specifications have been 
set at a level too high for Philippine 
miners who have found it increasingly 
difficult to do business. Moreover, the 
price established by SCAP (Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers) 
made it possible for India and other 
producing countries to compete with 
the Philippines. Increasing considera- 
tion was given to the possibility of 
exchanging Philippine iron ore for 
Japanese products on a barter basis, 
as had been done in 1948, 


Copper 


Rehabilitation of the largest producer 
of copper, located in northern Luzon, 
neared completion in 1949. With 
additional equipment called for in the 
company’s expansion program, includ- 
ing a second mill construction of which 
began in 1950, milling capacity was 
expected to reach 1,000 short tons per 
day by July 1950, compared with 500 
tons daily in 1949. The mine’s produc- 
tion in i949 totaled 25,269 metric tons 
of copper concentrates, yielding 6,790 
tons of copper metal. The ores have 
substantial gold values. 


Also in conjunction 
mining Operations, copper production 
was resumed in 1949 on a_ smaller 
scale in Mindanao, the mine yielding 
concentrates equivalent to 217 metric 
tons of copper metal. The concentrates 
of both mines were shipped to the 
United States for refining. 


with  gold- 
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Manganese 

Recovery of the manganese industry 
was far below expectations in 1949. 
The largest producer estimated that, 
owing primarily to high costs, marginal 
profits, and the lack of venture capital, 
only a little more than 20 percent of 
prewar production capacity had been 
reached. Output in 1949 amounted to 
26,288 metric tons, a slight increase 
over the preceding year’s production, 
and exports totaled 20,869 tons. The 
United States and Japan were the only 
markets. 


Producers reportedly have stated 
that if Japanese buyers would accept 
ore of as low metallic content as they 
did before the war, several known de- 
posits of low-grade ore could be 
brought into production, more than 
doubling amounts now being mined. 


Oil 

Drilling activities of the Philippine 
Oil Development Co. were confined to 
leases in Cebu Province. Two of the 
three holes were abandoned, and the 
third discharged natural gas at a depth 
of 6,800 fect. 


Under provisions of the Philippine 
Petroleum Act of 1949, which laid 
down the principles for private explo- 
itation of the country’s petroleum re- 
sources on a basis of mutual benefit to 
investors and the Philippine people, 
tne Philippine Oil Development Co. 
filed applications with the Bureau of 
Mines for exploratory leases covering 
in all about 468,000 acres in the Pro- 
vinces of Leyte, Cebu, and Iloilo in 
the Visayan Islands, and La Union 
Province in northwestern Luzon. 


The company has spent approxim- 
ately 5,000,000 pesos since its organiza- 
tion, and in order to continue operation 
a proposal is under consideration to 
increase capitalization by an additional 
million pesos, 50 percent or more of 
whicn the Government has been asked 
to subscribe. 


Coal 


Coal production totaled 123,335 
metric tcns in the year under review. 
Over 90 percent of the coal mined was 
consumed by the Government's cement 
plant at Naga, Cebu. Small purchases 
were made occasionally by sugar cen- 
tral and small forging shops, while un- 
reported, negligible amounts were ex- 
ported privately to nearby countries, 


In search of coal of coking grade, as a 
first step toward the development of an 
iron and steel industry in the Philip- 
pines, the National Development Co. 
experimented with coal from the Gov- 
ernment’s mines at Malangas, Zam- 
boanga Province, Mindanao. Prelimin- 
ary reports indicated that coking coal 
could be produced in commercial quan- 
tities, and sampies from the Malangas 
mines submitted for analysis in tne 
United states reportedly were of good 
coking graae. lt was understood tnat 
inquiries iad been made on benalf of 
the Goveinment concerning the possi- 
biuty of purchasing a coking plant 
from Gerinany. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


Records of the Bureau of Forestry 
indicated that the amount of timler 
cut in 1949 exceeded any previous year 
in Philippine history. The total aggreg- 
ated 1,059,000,000 board feet, from 
which 510,000,000 board feet of sewn 
lumber also a record, were produced. 
The claim that rehabilitation of the 
lumber industry had been completed 
required, however, some qualification. 
While the number of logging and lum- 
ber mills in operation before 1941 was 
under 150 and the present number is 
450, many of che postwar estabilish- 
ments are small and inefficiently oper- 
ated and equipped. Faced with serious 
price deflation in 1949, many of the 
mills operated sporadically and some 
were expected to close down in 1950. 


Postwar construction activities creat- 
ed a domestic market for virtually the 
total timber cut, and restrictions on 
exports cf luaiber were not entirely 
lifted until June 7, 1949. Shipments 
abroad of 43,000,000,000 board teet of 
lumber in 1949 were scarcely a fourth 
of average annual exports before the 
war. 


The relatively small amounts _of 
lumber imoving into export caused in- 
creasing concern in the industry, and 
efforts were made during 1949 to recap-. 
ture prewar markets, especially in the 
United States. A growing recognition 
of the need for better merchandising 
and more cumpetitive prices finally led 
to a reduction in freight rates to the 
United States, and further assistance 
to the industry was lent by the Philip- 
pine Government, which sanctioned a 
substantial reduction in forestry fees. 
Shipments te the United States ac- 
counted for nearly half the lumber 
exported. Heavy, buying by SCAP in 
Japan alsy occurred and some pur- 
chases for Korea were made by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Completion of a plywood plant in 
December 1949 brought the number of 
plywood manufacturers in the Philip- 
pines to a total of five. The mills are 
considered to have a combined capaci- 
ty sutticient to more than meet the 
country’s requirements, which in 1949 
were estirated at a million square feet 
monthly. 


Extensive tree plantings by Govern- 
ment aad private entities were carried 
out in ly4y¥, and studies were maae for 
the purpose of extending reiorestation 
work and aid in tne regeneration of 
permanent timber land. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Urban industrial activity in 1949 
propaniy exceeded that of any previous 
year. Henapuitation of most war-dam- 
aged LIactorlies was completed and in 
sone instances capacities snowed 
TMHaverlal expausi0On, Severa: NEW Pidiurs 
were openea, wnile others were in the 
planuing stage. 


The more extenvise over-all indus- 
triat planing of 1947 and 1448 did not, 
however, materialize. based on a 2- to 
S-vluion Peso Investment, the earlier 
ambitious pians could not have been 
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carried into effect except under condi- 
tions unusually attractive to capital. A 
number of deterrents to foreign invest- 
ment as well as to the mobilization of 
domestic capital were evident during 
1949. Civil disturbances and lawless- 
ness in the central Luzon area, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Manila, were 
the principal disquieting elements. Pro- 
spective toreign investors noted a 
nationalistic trend which, although not 
translated into law, was repeatedly 
given public expression by Govern- 
ment officials. Finally, the degree of 
protectio1 offered manufacturing for 
domestic consumption by the imposi- 
tion of import controls was nullified by 
the imposition of exchange controls. 
Thus, immediate consideration of in- 
dustrializaiion through private invest- 
ment from abroad was virtually sus- 
pended. Many business houses re- 
trenched ti.eir activities and reduced 
their staffs, and the outlook for 1950 
was not encouraging. 


New and Expanded Industries 

Probaoly the largest single industrial 
expansion completed in 1949 was the 
enlargement of facilities of the Govern- 
ment-owned Cebu Portland Cement 
Co. at a cost of 6,000,000 pesos. The 
plant was completed in October 1949, 
with a theoretical capacity of 6,000,000 
bags (1,500,000 bbl.) annually. The 
privately owned Rizal Cement Co. 
north of Manila came into production 
early in tne year at the rate of 4,000 
bags daily, and construction was begun 
on a third plant with somewhat larger 
capacity on Guimaras Island, opposite 
Iloilo City. 

The rehabilitated plant of the Insular 
Refining Co. subsidiary of the National 
Development Co, came into operation 
early in February, producing an es- 
timated 400,000 bags of refined sugar 
(100 pounds per bag) in 1949. Total 
domestic requirements of about 1,000,- 
000 bags of refined sugar were shared 
with the vorivately operated refinery in 
Negros, which produced 550,000 bags 
in 1949, 

‘The bottling of soft drinks continued 

to attract both local and American 

capital in 1949. Several branch bottling 
works were established and a number 
of new prarids of sott drinks entered 
the market. In midyear the San Miguel 
Brewery in Manila, in conjunction with 
technical .experts from the United 
States, completed a new plant for the 
manutacture of corrugated cartons, as 
well as Yiass bottles. Capacity of the 
plant permuts the production of 1,500 
gross per day of beer and soft drink 
bottles and 500,000 cartons per month. 
Presently using imported stock for its 
carton production, the company plans 
eventuauy to produce its own paper 
from abaca waste and other local 
fibers. 

A plant for the manufacture of fluo- 
rescent iube lamps and incandescent 
bu:bs was completed in 1949 unaer the 
auspices or Pniuppine and American 
private business and tne Philippine 
Government, aithough partial opera- 
tion did not begin until eariy in 1950. 
The local construction inaustry was 
alded by the launcning in October 1949 
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of a plant equipped to manufacture 
steel doors, grills, and other architec- 
tural metal products, as well as steel 
windows. Lhe company operates under 
patents of a British firm, which assist- 
ed in the installation of machinery and 
equipment. 

A millicn and a half peso installation 
for the manufacture of American 
brands of toilet soap was erected in 
1949, with facilities considered adequ- 
ate to suppiy most of the domestic de- 
mand. Laundry soap and vegetable lard 
and margarine factories increased 
production by from 85 percent to 40 
percent in order to meet increased 
local requirements. Leather and rub- 
ber footwear production also showed 
considerable gain, the manufacture of 
rubber footwear being especially favor- 
ed by imoort restrictions. Late in 1949 
private interests started the production 
of shoelaces. 


On October 31, 1949, the Govern- 
ment’s paper and bag plant in Man- 
daluyong on the outskirts of Manila 
was completed. Equipment, most of 
which was purchased in the United 
States, had a rated capacity of 20 
metric tons of Kraft paper and 400,000 
bags per aay. The multiwalled bags 
will be used primarily in the bagging 
of cement at the Government’s plant. 
Capitalization with Central Bank funds 
of a proposed Government-operated 
pulp mill was authorized, the raw 
materials to be native lumber and fiber 
wastes. The Government-owned nail 
factory and stock of wire were sold to 
private interests in 1949. Reportedly 
tew Government industrial enterprises 
were profitably operated. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


At the end of 1949 electric power 
was available in some 275 of the 363 
municipalities which were supplied 
with eiectricity before the war. No- 
where was service comparable with that 
provided in prewar years, however, 
and even in Manila, with its greatly 
expanded power-generating facilities, 
interruptions in current supply occur- 
red almost daily during peak-load 
hours. 


Estimates of the total volume of 
electricity generated throughout the 
country could not be made with accur- 
acy because ot the numerous small 
suppliers which operated in provincial 
areas under difficult and diverse cir- 
cumstances. For instance, where pro- 
vincial cities were not able to rehabili- 
tate: their entire systems, nearby vul- 
ages in many cases were serviced by 
individual operators with Diesel plants 
of trom 50 to 1U0 hp. 


On the Island of Luzon, where there 
was the greatest concentration of 
power facilities, it was estimated that 
450,477,900 kw.-hr. were proauced by 
stations with a combined capacity of 
115,000 kw. Of the total some 42u,v00,- 
000 kw.-hr. were generated by tne 
Manila Etectric Co., which serves the 
capital city and surrounding territories. 
Tne cOMpany Owls Stearn and nyaro- 
generating stations with a compined 
capacity of 0Y¥,000 kw. and purcnases 
power for distribution from hydro and 


Diesel plants with a combined capacity 
cf 29,500 kw. In 1948 about 357,000,000 
kw.-hr. of electric power were supplied 
to Manila and environs by facilities, with 
a total capacity of 90,000 kw., owned 
and utilized by the Manila Electric Co. 
In 1941 Manila used 180,000,000 kw.- 
hr. generated by facilities with a capa- 
city of 45,500 kw. 

Customers of the integrated system 
of the Manila Electric Co. totaled 167,- 
000 in 1949, compared with 143,899 in 
1948 and 126,823 in 1941. Residential 
customers consumed 50 percent of the 
energy sold in 1949; commerical enti- 
ties consumed 36 percent, and indus- 
tries, 13 percent. About 1 percent of 
the power sold was utilized for street 
lighting. The increasingly heavy share 
of electric power used by residential 
customers in the postwar period is due 
largely to the absence of gas previous- 
ly supplied by the Manila Gas Cor- 
poration, which has not been rehabili- 
tated owing to the high cost of wood and 
charcoal, and to the widespread em- 
ployment of electrical appliances. 


No new power stations of any size 
commenced operations in 1949, Work 
continued, however, on the Manila 
Electric Company’s 3,800,000-peso 
Rochwell station which will have a. 
generating capacity of 50,000 kw. The 
plant is scheduled to begin service in 
1950, and together with existing plants 
should provide Manila and environs 
with an adequate supply of power. 
Some additional assistance will be 
forthcoming from a new 9,000-kw. unit 
added to a Government plant which 
sells power to the Manila Electric Co. 
Blueprints have been completed by the 
Government for eight other hydroelec- 
tric projects throughout the country 
calling for a total outlay of 8,720,000 
pesos over a period of 6 years. 

The extensive 176,000,000 - peso 
hydroelectric development program 
outlined oy the Government in 1948 
did not get under way to any extent in 
1949, but detailed studies and inves- 
tigations continued. Work was started 
in the latter part of 1949 on the 
diversion tunnel and spillway of the 
Lumot project, which is part of the 
program. This is one of the two pro- 
posed projects on Luzon for which the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development expressed a willing- 
ness in 1948 to advance financial assis- 
tance up to $15,000,000. The work ac- 
complished on the Lumot project was 
paid for, however, out of peso funds 
supplied by the Philippine Central 
Bank as financial aid had not yet been 
obtained from the International Bank. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The abnormal postwar activity in 
real estate transactions and private 
urban construction was further abated 
in 1949, although remaining at much 
higher levels tnan in prewar years. 
Accurate data are avallavie Only Lor 
Manila, but the volume of construction 
in tne cities of Cebu, Baguio, and 
Davao was known to have continued 
heavy. Total real estate transactions in 
Manila alone were valued at 43,400,000 
pesos in 1949, compared with 57,800,000 
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‘in the preceding year and with a post- 
war high of 68,300,000 pesos in 1947. 
There was considerable distress selling 
in 1949, the underlying reason being 
that many improvements were financed 
at the heavy construction costs of 1948, 
and owners were unable to meet 1949 
installment obligations owing to ad- 
verse business conditions and lower 
rentals. On the other hand, there was 
ample evidence that investment. funds 
still were available for business and 
commercial realty. Several important 
commercial buildings changed hands 
during the year. 


The Manila City Engineer’s Office 
reported building construction valued 
at 60,200,000 pesos in 1949, a drop of 
22,600,000 pesos from 1948. Much of 
the: decline was due to lower costs of 
construction materials, as well as to a 
notable trend toward simpler, less os- 
tentatious residental building designs. 
Completion of the major part of reha- 
bilitation building also constributed to 
lower construction levels. 

Two hundred more “model” houses 
were erected under the Government’s 
low-cost housing project in Quezon 
City, and it was hoped to complete 200 
additional units during the first half of 
1950, bringing to 810 the total number 
of houses under the program. Although 
housing for laborers’ families remained 
inadequate, the number of residential 
structures in the Manila area was re- 
ported to be over 50 percent greater 
than in 1941. The population of Greater 
Manila grew rapidly from 1945 to 1948, 
but growth slackened in 1949. 

The Government approved in 1949 
the award to an American contractor of 
955,000 pesos out of war damage funds 
for the construction of 125 village 
school in various parts of the country. 


LABOUR 

Wage levels for all types of labour 
showed advances in 1949, reflecting the 
growing power of unions and decisions 
favorable to labour rendered by the 
Court. of Industrial Relations. For a 
number of specific business in Manila, 
including oil companies,. lumber yards, 
and commercial and transportation 
companies, minimum wages were estab- 
lished by the Court, and outside of 
Manila minimum rates were fixed for 
workers in lumber and sugar mills, de- 
siccated coconut factories, and coai 
mines, and for plantation labourers, 


The average daily wage of agricul- 
tural workers in 1949 was 1.73 pesos, 
compared with 1.66 pesos in 1948 and 
0.56. peso in 1941, according to statistics 
of the Bureau.of Census and Statistics. 
(The peso consists of 100 centavos). 
The highest rate, 2.04 pesos was paid 
in central Luzon and the lowest, 1.22 
pesos, in the eastern Visayan Islands. 
While wages in the rich agricultural 
region of central Luzon had risen to 3 
pesos per day in 1947, some of the 
farming areas were left idle because of 
civil strife, and wages of the agricul- 
tural worker thereafter steadily de- 
clined. 


Cebu, in the eastern Visayas, with its 
excess population, has traditionally 
been the source of cheap agricultural 
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labour. The average daily wage of 1.86 
pesos paid in Mindanao in 1949 was tha 
highest on record for that area, and 
was indicative of the increasing agri- 
cultural development of the large 
southern island. 

Although cost of living indexes have 
not been compiled for any area outside 
Manila, it is believed that the agricul- 
tural worker’s purchasing power,’ with 
the possible exception of Mindanao, 
was no greater in 1949 than before the 
war. 

Average -daily wages of skilled and 
unskilled labor in industrial establish- 
ments in Manila registered steady in- 
creases throughout the first 9 months of 
1949, the latest period for which data 
are available. In September skilled 
labour was receiving 7.62 pesos per day 
and unskilled, 4.94, compared with 7.47 
and 4.69 pesos, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding year and with 2.29 and 1.24 
pesos, respectively, in 1941. Wage rates 
for unskilled labour have increased fas- 
ter since the war than for skilled, The 
wage index figure for skilled labour, 
based on 1941 as 100, stood at 333 in 
September 1949, and for unskilled la- 
bour at 398. On the basis of living 
costs, however, the real wage rate for 
the skilled labourer as of September 
1949 was slightly less than in 1941, and 
for unskilled labour only 20 percent 
greater than before the war. 

A number of strikes, involving both 
government and private establishments, 
occurred in 1949, particularly to- 
ward the latter part of the year, while 
other strikes were threatened. The 
Government showed strong resistance 
to labour disturbances in Government- 
owned enterprises, and with prompt 
action by the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions settlements in general were quick- 
ly achieved. 


LIVING COSTS 

Retail prices and living costs in 
Manila declined generally during 1949, 
except for a slight upward movement in 
retail prices in December. The rela- 
tively mild import controls in effect for 
the first 11 months of the year had lit- 
tle effect on prices, but the imposition 
of more strict controls on December 1 
immediately had a psychological effect. 
Indexes were not available for areas 
other than Manila, but credible infor- 
mation was to the effect that for the 
first 11 monhs of the year provincial 
retail prices declined in about the same 
proportion as in Manila, although re- 
acting more quickly and extremely to 
the new schedules for import controlg 
instituted in December. The lower 
stocks and limited competition of pro- 
vincial retailers afforded greater oppor- 
tunity for hoarding and profiteering. 

The trend of living costs in the 
Manila area was indicated by indices 
released by the Central Bank, based on 
data from the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics adjusted to 1937 as the base. 
The indexes, which represented general 
living costs and food costs for a wage 
earner’s family (4.9 persons), showed a 
decline in living costs from 407.8 in 
January 1948 to 369.5 in December, and 
in food costs from 438.1 to 380.4. The 
year’s average for the former was 385.3 
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and for the latter, 405.3, compared with 
410.0 and 437.1, respectively, in 1948. 
In the immediate postwar period, ie., 
1945, the Manila cost-of-living index 


was 766.1, and the food-cost index, 
944.9, 
For middle and wealthier class 


families, including most aliens, the de- 
cline in food costs in 1949 was not so 
pronounced, owing to the higher con- 
sumption of imported foods. The 
heaviest single component item in the 
native wage earner’s food index is rice. 
From July to the end of the year the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation 
sold, at repeatedly reduced retail prices, 
as much of its heavy imported stocks 
as the market would absorb. 

The actual money cost of living for 
the workingman’s family in Manila, on 
which the Central Bank’s index was 
based, was established at 126.12 pesos 
per month as of December 1949. An 
independent estimate based on the price 
of rice indicated that a family of five 
needed an income of 130.50 pesos a 
month for a minimum standard of liv- 
ing, while another survey concluded 
that a considerably higher minimum 
was essential to maintain a decent 
standard of living. The average mini- 
mum wage earned in Manila in 1949 
was 4 pesos a day, or about 100 pesos 
a month, and the high incidence of 
tuberculosis and other deficiency 
diseases would seem to cofirm the con- 
clusion that families of such wage 
earners were maintained at below- 
subsistence level. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Highway and Motor 

The use of motor vehicles for over- 
land transportation continued to ex- 
pand during 1949. The high prepon- 
derance of busses and trucks in the 
total traffic stream of the Philippines 
amount to about 65 percent in heavy 
traffic areas and almost 100 percent 
in light traffic and sparsely settled 
areas. In many places traffic counts 
show about half the volume to be ani- 
mal-drawn carts and the other half to 
be busses and trucks. 

All land transportation on the islands 
of Mindanao and the Visayan group, 
with insignificant exceptions on Panay 
near Iloilo and adjacent to the city of 
Cebu on Cebu Island, is by highway, 
while the bulk of transportation even 
on Luzon is by motor vehicle. Rail 
transportation now extends northward 
from Manila only to San Fernando, La 
Union Province, and southward to 
Legaspi in the Bicol region of Luzon. 
The important northern portions of the 
island and throughout the Cagayan 
Valley must depend on motor transpor- 
tation, while in central Luzon, particu- 
larly around Manila, transportation is 
almost entirely by motor vehicle. 

Motor vehicle registrations rose to 
91,625 in 1949 from 86,870 in the pre- 
ceding year. Registrations included 
38,100 passenger cars, 51,790 trucks, 675 
trailers (formerly included under 
trucks), and 1,060 motorcycles. The 
total increase of 4,750 vehicles did not 
reflect reported: sales in 1949 of 10,490 
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units because of considerable witn- 
drawals from operation of war-surplus 
vehicles considered uneconomical. 


Railroad 

The Government-owned Manila Rail- 
road Co., continued to operate with a 
heavy deficit, reporting a net loss of 
2,406,290 pesos at the end of the fiscal 
year 1948-49. Notwithstanding the 
highest income in the history of the 
railway, revenues were unable to keen 
pace with steadily increasing operating 


costs, especially higher outlays for 
wages and salaries. 
With the restoration of the Ligao- 


Legaspi section in Albay Province, the 
southern terminus of the railway wag 
re-established at the port of Legaspi ag 
in prewar years. Additionally, 20 per- 
manent steel bridges were completely 
restored, and regular train service was 
operated over a total of about 560 miles. 


During the calendar year 1949, 7 new 
locomotives were received from the 
United States, as well as 22 Pullman 
coaches. The cost of the- latter was 
covered largely by war-damage-claim 
funds, made available under terms of 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. The Government also approved 
the purchase of 40 passenger coaches 
from Japan. 


Shipping 

Of more than 2,235,000 tons of cargo 
exported from the Philippines in 1949, 
over a third was handled by American: 
vessels, 15 percent by vessels of Nor- 
wegian flag, and 8 percent by Japanese 
vessels. Participation of United States 
ships in 1948 amounted to 44 percent 
and of Norwegian vessels, 17 percent. 
Danish ships, with 7 percent, ranked 
third. Only two Japanese vessels call- 
ed at Philippine ports in 1948, and no 
Russian-flag vessels arrived. 


Five steamships, with 26,070 gross 
tonnage, and 7 motor ships, with 30,460 
gross tonnage, constituted the Philip- 
pine highsea merchant marine. On 
March 17, 1949, a contract was signed 
in Japan by the Philippine Foreign 
Minister for the construction of three 
vessels at a total cost of 14,000,000 pesos 
for delivery in 1950. Later in the year 
a contract was executed with a private 
shipping company for operation of the 
vessels in deepsea trade for the Philip- 
pine Government. 

Notwithstanding heavier movement 
of sugar and possibly other export com- 
modities in 1950, it was anticipated that 
total highsea shipping would be de- 
finitely less than in 1949, owing mainly 
to the effects of import controls. Earn- 
ings would decrease both for this rea- 
son and because of the lower rates 
instituted at the close of 1949. 


The number of vessels of 500 tons or 
more operating in the Philippine inter- 
island service at the close of 1949 total- 
ed 124, compared with 92 a year earlier. 
The combined gross tonnage increased 
from 79,230 to 120,270. 


Harbours 

Rehabilitation of Manila North Har- 
hour, used exclusively for interisland 
vessels. was completed in 1949 under 
supervision of United States Army en- 
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gineers, as provided for in the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. The 
South Harbour, which is used for com- 
mercial deep-sea craft, had berthing 
space for eight vessels, with the use of 
piers 5 and 7 and partial use of piers 
11 and 13. Completion of piers 9 and 
13, each with accommodations for four 
large vessels, was expected in 1950, 
when there should be considerable im- 
provement in the handling of cargo. 
No serious delays to vessels occurred in 
1949, however, except toward the end 
of the year when congestion at the 
piers resulted from the confusion in- 
cident to import control procedure, 

In July 1949 the Central Bank an- 
nounced the earmarking of 16,000,000 
pesos of economic development funds 
for construction of a national ship re- 
pair and building yard at Mariveles. 
Bataan Province, and 500,000 pesos 
were made available for preliminary 
work, 


Aviation 

The air lines of Philippine registry, 
Philippine Airlines (PAL) and Trans- 
Asiatic Airlines (TAA), engaged in in- 
ternational traffic in 1949. Figures for 
combined operations indicated that the 
volume of passenger traffic nearly dou- 
bled, increasing from 21,840 passengers 
carried in 1948 to 39,870 in 1949. A 
total of 3,883,430 miles were flown. 

Of 8,415 landings at Manila Interna- 
tional Airport in 1949, PAL made 7,135: 
planes of American companies, 649; 
Chinese planes, 334; and British, 219. 
PAL maintained schedules of twice a 
week to the United States and three 
times a week to Hongkong. Flights of 
once a week were made to Tokyo and 
London, with planes on the latter route 
stopping at Calcutta, Karachi, Lydda, 
Rome, and Madrid, 

In scheduled domestic air operations, 
the year witnessed a marked decrease 
in volume of passenger traffic but an 
increase in mail and freight cargo car- 
ried. PAL monopolized domestic sche- 
duled traffic, operating regular services 
to 33 airports. The Pacific Airways 
Corporation (PACO) offered chartered 
flights out of Cebu. Amphibian Air- 
ways, which formerly offered nonsche- 
duled service with four Catalina flying 
boats, ceased operations in February 
1949, sending its planes to Burma. 

Although the Philippine Government, 
through the National Development Co.. 
increased its investment in PAL by 
1,500.000 pesos in 1949, the company’s 
president claimed that additional Gov- 
ernment support would be needed ‘f 
international services were to be con- 
tinued. Increased operation costs, dis- 
continuance of flights to ports in China, 
lower rates resulting from devaluation 
of the British pound and other curren- 
cies, and inadequate rate structures 
anopted at the International Air Trans- 
nort Association conference in 1949 at 
Mexico City were advanced as reasons 
fgr the company’s difficulties. <A deficit 
for the year of 2,316,000 pesos was re- 
ported. in contrast with a_ profit of 
552,920 pesos for 1948. 


Development of the Manila Interna- 


tional Airport under supervision of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration, as provided in the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, was 
completed in 1949, and on July 1 opera- 
tion and maintenance of the port’s in- 
stallations and facilities were turned 
over to Philippine authorities. 

During the year air transport agree- 
ments were negotiated with Greece, 


India, and Pakistan and a modus! 
vivendi with Isreal. Additionally, the 
Philippines had air agreements with 


the United States and the United King- 
dom and modi vivendi with Egypt, 
Italy, and Spain. It was hoped that 
agreements with France and Thailand 
would be concluded in the near future. 


Radio 


Ten broadcasting stations operated in 
the Philippines during 1947—seven in 
Manila, including one owned by the 
Philippine Government; two in Cebu; 
and one in Iloilo. Two of the Manila 
stations were new. Additionally, the 
relay station of the United States De- 
partment of State at Malolos, Bulacan 
Province, transmitted Voice of America 
programs throughout the Far Kast. 
With all four of its transmitters in 
operation beginning in May 1949, the 
Malolos station was able to increase 
broadcasting hours about 300 percent. 


Construction was under way during 
the year on five new stations, all of 
which were expected to start transmit- 
ting in 1950. One was located at Baco- 
lor, Occidental Negros; one at Silliman 
University in Dumaguete, Oriental 
Negros; and one in Manila. Two were 
being constructed in Davao, 


The most significant event of the 
year for commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions was the Government’s drastic cut 
in imports of luxuries and nonessentials. 
Advertising of many such items had 
yielded the bulk of commercial stations’ 
revenue, and with the institution of 
stringent import controls, clients cur- 
etisd sharply their advertising bud- 
gets. 


Telecommunications 


By the end of 1949, Philippine 
domestic telegraph facilities and service 
were superior to those available before 
the war. The Government’s Bureau of 
Telecommunications, with a _ telegraph 
network extending throughout the 
country, had 579 stations open, with 
165 providing radio service also. Almost 
twice as many municipalities as in pre- 
war years had radio communication, 
because the erection of radiotelegraph 
stations proved less difficult and less 
expensive than installation of telegraph 
lines. Automatic radioteletype instru- 
ments were introduced at Cebu and 
lloilo, improving service with Manila, 
and such facilities were proposed for 
a number of the other important sta- 
tions. A private company, sole com- 
petitor of the Bureau of Telecommuni- 
cations, operated offices on a temporary 
permit in Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo. 

International telecommunications con- 
tinued satisfactory and comparable with 
service offered before the war. Six 
companies provided telegraph and cable 
service from Manila and one company 
maintained a branch in Cehu. 
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Telephone 

Substantial progress toward rehabili- 
tation of facilities. was made in 1949 by 
the company which operates all com- 
mercial local and long-distance tele- 
phone lines in the Philippines, either 
direct or through a subsidiary. By the 
end of the year 15,968 instruments were 
in use throughout the country, com- 
pared with 11,102 in 1948. There were 
approximately 30,000 telephones. before 
the war. Of total installations in 1949, 
12,102 instruments were in Manila, 
1,487 in Cebu, and the others in Iloilo, 
Bacolod, Davao, and Dagupan. The 
company’s private exchanges numbered 
175, in contrast with 114 in 1948 and 
145 in prewar years. 

Oversea radiotelephone service con- 
tinued available between Manila and 
San Francisco, Hongkong, Okinawa, 
and Shanghai, and was. inaugurated 
during the year with Thailand and 
Indonesia. Service with Tokyo, Berlin, 
and London was contemplated, and 
necessary tests were begun. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Public Finance 

Expenditures of the general fund in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
totaled 402,800,000 pesos, an increase of 
about 30 percent over expenditures in 
1947-48, The outlay for education alone 
accounted for over 29 percent of the 
total in 1948-49, with expenditures for 
national defense and the constabulary 
comprising 26 percent, or a total of 55 
percent for education and defense. 

Aggregate revenues. in 1948-49 
amounted to 308,900,000 pesos, an ad- 
vance of 17 percent over the preceding 
year’s income. Net tax receipts, after 
apportionment to local governments, 
comprised 88 percent of total revenue. 
Tax receipts accrued chiefly from 
license, business and occupation taxes, 
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excise and income taxes, and import 
duties. The budget deficit of 93,900,000 
pesos in fiscal 1949 presumably was 
financed by drawing on cash balances. 

Ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the general fund during the 
fiscal year 1950 are estimated at 417,- 
200,000 pesos, and revenues from cur- 
rent and noncurrent sources are expect- 
ed to total 324,300,000 pesos, leaving a 
deficit of 92,900,000 pesos, To the extent 
that financing from cash balances may 
not be possible, the Government will be 
required to increase its borrowings in 
1949-50. 

Expenditures for education and de- 
fense purpose comprise 60 percent of 
the 1949-50 estimates, in both cases 
showing increases over actual expendi- 
tures in 1948-49. The outlay for public 
works is placed at a considerably lower 
figure, 15,000,000 pesos in contrast with 
39,400,000 pesos in 1948-49. Expendi- 
tures for the Department of Finance 
remain virtually the same at 44,800,000 
pesos, and, except for the Office of the 
President, the public cost of which 
placed at 13,400,000 pesos or 3,400,000 
pesos less than in the preceding year, 
estimated outlays for other Government 
units show relatively slight increases. 

The advance of ' 15,400,000 pesos in 
receipts in 1949-50 over 1948-49 is ex- 
pected to come almost solely from 
borrowings from the Central Bank of 
44,000,000 pesos and reversions from 
excess certifications to accounts payable 
of 50,000,000 pesos. A profit of 10,000,- 
000 pesos is anticipated from Govern- 
ment corporations. Net receipts from 
taxation are expected to total 188,100,- 
000 pesos, a decline of 31 percent from 
the preceding year. <A very large por- 
tion of tax receipts is derived from 
imported commodities, and with the 
imposition of exchange controls and the 
application of more stringent import 


controls in December 1949, gross tax 
revenues are expected to be approxi- 
mately 87,000,000 pesos less than in 
1948-49. 


United States Government 

Disbursements 

As during all postwar years, dis- 
bursements made in the Philippines by 
the United States Government during 
1949, in the form of payments for war- 
damage claims and other projects un- 
dertaken in accordance with terms of 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946, in settlement of veterans’ benefits 
and for other purposes, constituted a 
basic contribution to Philippine econo- 
my. The sum total of such payments 
was exceeded only by the total value 
of all agricultural production. 

The gross amount so distributed in 
1949 amounted to $324,000,000, or the 
equivalent of 648,000,000 pesos, a sun) 
greater than the annua) budget, only 
slightly under the excess of imports 
over exports in Philippine foreign 
trade, and greater than the maximum 
of notes and coins in circulation. Com- 
parative data are shown below: 


Millions 

1949 ‘of pesos 
United States Government disbursements 648 
Negative commodity trade balance .... 669 

Government budget general fund expendi- 

tures in fiscnl year 1949 .......... 408 
Maximum currency reserves, January .. 800 
Minimum currency reserves, December , 460 
Maximum currency circulation, April .. 580 
Minimum currency circulation, August , 513 
Maximum money supply, January ..... 1,170 
Minimum money supply, July .......... 1,046 


United States disbursements for 1950 
have been conservatively estimated at 
$275,000,000, or the equivalent of 550,- 
000,000 pesos. After 1950 they will 
decline rapidly, although probably con- 
tinuing for some years above the 
$100,000,000 level. 


THE PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


ORIGIN & DEVELOPMENT OF PAL 


In 1932, a handful of businessmen 
among them Messrs. Andres Soriano, 
Williarn Shaw, J. E. H. Stevenot, L. 
Weinzheimer, irso Lizarraga, Angel 
Elizalde and others, organized the Phi- 
lippine Aerial Taxi Company (PATCO), 
originally to provide themselves with 
air transportation by which they could 
commute between Manila and their 
properties situated in various parts of 
the country. 

PATCO was also authorized to 
operate regular scheduled passenger 
trips between Manila and Baguio and 
between Manila and Paracale. The 
revenue derived from this service, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to maintain the 
airline and the business had to be 


largely subsidized by the organizers. It. 


went on under this arrangement until 
1940 when the Company had to be 
eompletety reequipped with modern 
facilities. At this time the majority of 
the original founders decided to discon- 
tinue their participation and Mr. 
Soriano, realizing the great need for 
this type of transportation in the Phi- 
lippines, took over the risk of continu- 
ing the operations of the Company. 


In February 1941, together with other 
stockholders principally Elizalde 
Company, Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Com- 
pany. National Development Company, 
Don Ramon Fernandez and De la Rama 
Steamship Company, he reorganized the 
Company. changing its name to Philip- 
pine Air Lines. 

For a start, the reorganized Philippine 
Air Lines operated with Mr. Soriano’s 
twin-engine Béechcraft and a single 
motor Beechcraft of Elizalde & Com- 
pany. An order was immediately placed 
for one more twin-engine Beechcraft. 
Service under the new name was in- 
augurated in March 1941. The routes 
served were those originally established 
between Manila and Baguio and be- 
tween Manila and Paracale, In addition 
to its passenger service, the Philippine 
Air Lines was given a government con- 
tract to carry mail. 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the public, the firm decided to 
expand operations to Mindanao. In 
pursuance of such decision, the Com- 
pany increased its authorized capital 
from P500,000 to P1,000,000 in Septem- 
ber 1941, and placed orders with the 
Lockheed Company for two fourteen- 


passenger Lodestars. These orders wera 
never shipped due to the outbreak of 
the war. Instead, the entire equipment. 
personnel and facilities of the airline 
were placed at the disposal of the com- 
bined armed forces of the Philippines, 
and the United States. Mr. Soriano 
joined the USAFFE in December 1941. 
At war’s end, the airline was without 
any equipment. 

The Company was reactivated im- 
mediately upon cessation of warfare in 
the Philippines. In August 1945, its 
capital was increased to P2,000,000. On 
February 14, 1946, domestic overatior. 
was resumed with C-47 type of equiv- 
ment acquired from the United States 
Army Liquidation Commission. 

Since then, the Company has had 
various recapitalizations, the last of 
which was on June 1, 1949. when its 
capital was increased to P12,500,000. Of 
the capital actually subscribed of 
P11,285,000, the Philippine Government 
owns 58%, Colonel Andres Soriano 
21%, and 227 other private stockholders 
own the remainder of 21%. 


In August 1946, the airline started its 
international service. This was a con- 
dition required by the Government as 
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a prerequisite to the increase of its 
capital holdings in the Company. 


Today, the inter-island services ex- 
tend to all important cities and muni- 
cipalities, and its international lines 
link three quarters of the globe. 
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Since February 1946 to December 
1949, its planes covered 24,431,210 miles 
in 164,290:16 flying hours and transport- 
ed 967,469 passengers and 19,594,409 
kilograms of cargo. A table showing 
the comparative data by year is shown 
below, to wit: 


INTER-168LAN.D 


1946 1947 1948 1949 Total 
Miles Flown . 2,132,502 4,513,375 4,656,743 4,675,949 15,978,569 
Psgrs. Carried 122,207 262,548 300,048 240,091 924,894 
Cargo in Kilos 2,432,412 4,816,260 5,060,053 5,875,799 18,184,524 
Hours Flown . 16,055:32 36,151:24 37,516:40 36,725:56 126,449.32 

LIND £ oR ON AGT. 1 ON AE 

Miles Flown 537,619 2,275,117 2,596,098 3,043,807 8,452,641 
Psgrs. Carried 2,143 8,683 10,930 20,819 42,575 
Cargo in Kilos 34,734 338,695 493,638 542,818 1,409,885 
Hours Flown . 12,089:47 12,198:42 13,552:15 37,840:44 


SUMMARY 
INTER-ISLAND INTERNATIONAL GRAND TOTAL 


Miles Flown ........ 15,978,569 
Passengers Carried 924,894 
Cargorin’ Kilosak7.:. .: 18,184,524 
Hours FIOWN 16.500. 126,449:32 


ORGANISATION & MANAGEMENT 

The Philippine Air Lines is managed 
by A, Soriano y Compania. Ag general 
managers they exercise general super- 
vision over the airline’s affairs, and im- 
plement the pclicies laid down by the 
President of the Philippines through his 
representation in the Board of Directors 
of the Philippine Air Lines, the Presi- 
dent of the Company and its Board of 
Directors. Every executive and em- 
ployee of A. Soriano y Compania is 
available for assistance to the Company 
whenever necessary. It is probably 
needless to state that Colonel Andres 
Soriano, as President of the Company, 
whether in Manila or in Europe or in 
the United States, gives an. important 
part of his time to its affairs, affording 
it the benefit not only of his experience 
and judgement, but also his wide busi- 
ness and personal connections, both 
here and abroad. 

A. Soriano y Compania are by reso- 
lutions of the Philippine Air Lines 
Board entitled to management fee of 
P4,000 per month, but they have waived 
that fee since April 1947 and will con- 
tinue to do so until the airline is able 
to operate on a steady profitable basis. 
Colonel Soriano receives no salary or 
compensation from the Airline. On the 
contrary, a portion of the salaries paid 
to some of the Airline’s executives 
during 1948 and 1949 was actually 
borne by A. Soriano y Compania. 

Because of A. Soriano y Compania’s 
intervention, the Airline has been able 
to pay its insurance premiums, amount- 
ing to over a million pesos a year, on. 
its ground and flight equipment over 
a period sometimes exceeding twelve 
months, and from _ the various 
Soriano enterprises it has enjoyed ex- 
tended credit facilities for purchases of 
materials and supplies settlement of 
which, in most instances, is effected by 
the mere application of the receivables 
from such enterprises arising generally 
from the sale of transportation at full 
rates, to A, Soriano y Compania and its 


8,452,641 24,431,210 
42,575 967,469 
1,409,885 19,594,.409 
37,840:44 164,290:16 


personnel, thereby obviating the neces- 
sity of paying for its requisitions in 
cash. Though badly needed working 
capital has not been available at all 
times, the Company has invariably been 
able to maintain full insurance coverage 
for its equipment and personnel by 
virtue of these arrangements. Lloyd’s 
have, as a matter of fact, indicated that 
A. Soriano y Compania has greatly 
simplified and made possible certain 
highly advantageous insurance arrange- 
ments, particularly in fixing premium 
rates and in the settlement of claims. 

For the sake of the record, it is prob- 
ably as well to state that Colonel 
Soriano has had on several instances to 
personally help out, as co-maker, in the 
procurement of short terms loans which 
the Company has had to acquire on 
short notice to meet pressing obliga- 
tions, and on numerous occasions, has 
advanced the funds to settle the same 
personally or through A. Soriano y 
Compania, without interest or benefit of 
any kind. The promissory notes issued 
by the Airline in favor of Mr. Eugenio 
Lopez and associates in May 1947, 
amounting to P1,698,243.75, in payment 
of the shares of stock of the Far Eastern 
Air Transport in virtue of which PAL 
acquired all the flight equipment of that 
Corporation, were also made out con- 
jointly by Colonel Soriano on the sellers’ 
insistence. In July 1948, the Airline 
obtained a long-term loan of P4,000,009 
from the Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration and in April 1949 that loan 
was increased to P8,000,000 to refinance 
the Company’s pressing current obliga- 
tions. Although assets valued at twice 
the amount of the loan were pledged as 
security in addition to an assignment of 
its air mail revenue, sufficient in every 
respect to meet the monthly amortiza- 
tions and interest, the loan was granted 
only under a condition sine qua non- 
requiring Colonel Soriano to assume the 
liability jointly and severally with the 
Company. 
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These management accommodatians 
the Philippine Air Lines has received 
both from A, Soriano y Compania and 
from Colonel Soriano have _ sketchily 
been taken into account in this factual 
survey of the Company’s operation to 
dispel the unjust impression often. 
voiced publicly that Colonel Soriano is 
profiting from the Philippine Air Lines 
operations and that whatever benefit 
the Government extends to the Philip- 
pine Air Lines is, ergo, benefit extended 
to Colonel Soriano personally. 


FLIGHT OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

The Philippine Air Lines now owns 
and operates four Douglas DC-6 
aircraft and three Douglas C-54 
type aircraft. The European and trans- 
Pacific routes are maintained with tha 
Douglas DC-6 equipment, while the 
C-54 type equipment operates the 
Manila-Hongkong and Manila-Toky9 
routes. The latter type is also used for 
charter service whenever required. 

The cost of the DC-6 aircraft is being 
amortized over a period of seven 
years. Aircraft, particularly that used 
in commercial transportation, although 
subject to the normal effect of time and 
exposure to the elements, do not, strict- 
ly speaking, depreciate as do most other 
fixed assets, because of the constant 
maintenance and replacement of com- 
ponent parts. It can be stated that 
aircraft, while in operation, remain in 
as serviceable a condition as when ori- 
ginally manufactured. This applies as 
well to the related spare parts which 
are necessary to keep the aircraft in 
operation. The reserve for “deprecia- 
tion” accrued by airlines is in effect a 
provision for obsolescence. 

In this respect, the Philippine Air 
Lines is sparing no effort or expense in 
the most rigid, painstaking ‘and tho- 
rough inspection and servicing of its 
aircraft, both for local and international 
operations. The Company owns and 
operates what is accepted as the most 
completely equipped maintenance re- 
pair and overhaul shops in the Far East, 
manned by technicians of the highest 
caliber, practically all of them Filipinos 
who underwent their apprenticeship 
and gained mastery in their respective 
lines of specialization in the United 
States. 


Unless manufacturers produce a com- 
pletely new type of aircraft having 
greatly advanced engineering and per- 
formance features, the Company’s DC-6 
aircraft will continue in operation for 
a length of time far beyond the amort- 
ization period of seven years. An 
example worthy of notice is the now 
world-famous DC-3 or C-47 aircraft. 
(which is the type being used in the 
Company’s inter-island service). This 
type has been operating for about six- 
teen years now, but at the time of 
its manufacture was expected to last 
cnly eight years. It has therefore 
doubled its life expectancy and is still 
the type most in use in the world today. 

The DC-6 aircraft is looked upon to- 
day as the most up-to-date tried and 
proven commercial transport in opera- 
tion. It operates at a speed equal to 
and in excess of other competing long 
range transports. Philippine Air Lines 
DC-6 planes hold the flight time records 
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both in the European and trans-Pacific 
operations, routes also served by Strato- 
cruisers and Constellations of competing 
carriers. 

Reliability of the Philippine Air Lines 
DC-6 aircraft can be demonstrated by 
reviewing the mechanical performance 
over the past year. There has not been 
a single mechanical delay in this type 
of aircraft on scheduled departures out 
of Manila. 

The aircraft is basically adaptable to 
any plant conversions which may be 
deemed necessary in the future. Re- 
ference is made in this respect to the 
newer “Turbo-prop” type of propulsion 
which is now under development in the 
United States. Preliminary tests in- 
dicate that this type of propulsion may 
prove to be the most efficient aircraft 
power plant yet conceived, excluding 
atomic power. However, it will be at 
least four to six years’ before 
aircraft equipped with either ‘“Turbo- 
prop” or “Jet” means of propulsion are 
manufactured for commercial utiliza- 
tion. The major air lines of the world 
have just acquired their new equipment 
this past year and no one of them ex- 
pects to change to “Jet” or ‘“Turbo- 
prop” planes during the normal life of 
their newly acquired equipment. Dur- 
ing the intervening development period 
careful study and close attention will be 
applied to determine the course of ac- 
tion the Philippine Air Lines must 
pursue in connection with conversion of 
its DC-6’s into the newer type of power 
plants should such a step become neces- 
sary. The DC-6 is certified to be readi- 
ly adapted and modified, if and when 
necessary, to meet such changes. 

It is the considered opinion of various 
air operators today that DC-6 type of 
aircraft, which is now recognized in the 
industry as the most reliable of the 
newer air transport, will continue to 
hold this position for several years. All 
the difficulties which have the habit of 
surrounding a new type of aircraft have 
been overcome in the DC-6. Aircraft 
now being produced, which its manu- 
facturers claim to have more advanced 
engineering features, are still under- 
going the service development stage. In 
this connection, the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser operated by Pan American and 
Northwest Airlines has, since its intro- 
duction into commercial aviation, been 
experiencing considerable engine fail- 
ures and numerous propeller difficulties 
which have resulted in the loss of com- 
plete engines in flight, facts well-known 
in the Pacific area operations. 

At present the Philippine Air Lines is 
operating in its Interisland Division 
thirty-six DC-3’s and three C-64’s. The 
Company maintains a regular schedule 
of approximately thirty flights daily, 
serving major cities and towns in the 
Islands. 

The program for converting the C-47 
planes into fully plushed DC-3’s still 
continues. This has provided the inter- 
island traveling .public with luxurious 
twin-engine equipment flown with the 
maximum of comfort. 

Of the 36 DC-3’s mentioned above, 
29 have already been fully converted, 5 
are to be converted, while 2 have been 
assigned as cargo planes. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN NOVEMBER 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during November, 1950 amounted 
to a declared value of $427,173,863 as compared with $268,991,837 in the month. 
of November, 1949. The figures include Government sponsored cargoes. 
Exports of merchandise totalled $442,703,957 as compared with $236,213,928 in 
November, 1949 

Imports during the first eleven months of 1950 amounted to $3,351,499,469 
as compared with $2,462,939,990 in the first eleven months of 1949. Exports 
totalled $3,337,773,916 as compared with $2,039,581,020. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries November November November November 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
$ $ $ $ 

. MERCHANDISE 
United Kingdom ........ 35,950,639 48,485,514 13,103,246 11,484,113 
Australia. Wham sites: 5,045,933 7,731,442 4,084,252 5,047,318 
Canadan oaasatar vais 2 osteo 4,899,263 6,328,425 660,449 590,314 
Ceylon”. ¢ sreree we! cere chee 70,589 155,183 1,446,446 547,344 
Bast Africa ((Br.)o%.,..... 896,547 315,874 1,118,588 637,320 
i fa(ob i he eM te AES OS HS 11,823,830 11,394,648 3,691,300 2,401,318 
Malaya .( Br. ens cues store 75,880,872 14,373,225 77,191,852 17,691,866 
New Zealand ........... 217,412 68,710 254,293 544,727 
North Borneo (Br.) ..... 439,723 992,921 1,431,499 1,492,111. 
Pakistanis.) js scsto cyrsaretes 7,820.680 6,318,955 11,156,260 2,211,519 
South Africa ocacctacsiess 1,349,864 6,098,158 1,702,289 654,046 
West Africa (Br.) ...... —_ — 1,254,849 434,779 
West Indies (Br.) ...... — 4,325 941,783 315,540 
Br. Commonwealth, Other 6,110,628 5,238,563 1,747,893 1,005,110 
Atistria Wticgacicun. satan 301,660 427,162 1,008 150 
Belginniopaz seen deca wes 2,257,014 387,916 1,847,278 290,681 
Burmaceiiigss «ats. dante 3,450,696 15,263 724,682 1,003,012 
Central America ....... 1,193,167 54,666 1,028,756 538,673 
ChinaysNorth cis sisson: 27,884,023 23,438,675 102,846,976 56,787,917 

5 Mid Glens 5 eis. wistions 17,162,367 5,273,599 34,143,165 23,238,495 

55 SSOUUI aes vice caecatereye 41,834,296 8,499,184 61,451,517 9,886,093 
Czechoslovakia ........ 475,359 829,039 : —_— — 
DenmMarke Jam cerns deuie sie: 509,550 173,223 847,801 1,302,336 
Naina 0 mere meee HR IONS S 5,833 255,633 2,144,244 305,048 
PiMland Mecccetae cel eeteree 294,594 19,500 — — 
PVANCE = ee Sea ieee 3,647,924 2,051,484 2,089,642 1,883,731 
French Indochina ...... 1,990,324 1,629,616 1,727,996 ‘762,736 
Gerrianyhss wis siec-asitileters 3,764,500 1,025,044 9,921,971 946,612 
ELOUAaNGy Bracronl aisle oelekecers 5,851,314 4,882,832 5,792,691 2,517,273 
TRAGIC Ss; cicreteeanh cnyele Peksaatete — — 37,544 83,962 
Mt Aly Viwecdes.cecmets « aaeherntenerae 4,860,944 3,422,870 2,823,549 579,095 
Japan seeker aT esaee 49,144,473 3,593,355 16,155,039 6,083,117 
Korea (North), css. ses — 6,758,814 — — 

“A (South) 0 adie dey.as — 4,493,724 192,655 7,406,937 
Wacadu” 5. Seige: sseiees. soo 11,506,685 4,431,745 16,214,354 30,455,039 
Norway sues ongiiyae crs sore 300,932 836,289 488,655 583,621 
Omarie va: 2... statics noials arate’ 96,600 75,076 60,475. 157,871 
Persia. wigsla ces woe «ne 306,134 2,016,000 44,675 13,960 
Philippines’. <s../s as. sens 1,959,071 1,441,803 8,420,254 9,957,600: 
Poland Triaankien eeietee as 216,578 — — —_— 
Portugal) oi iimanietee ates + 99,198 14,123 381,514 — 
Portuguese East Africa .. — 24,000 162,412 235,067 
South America. | iiss. 06 1,771,399 600 1,169,690 377,091 
Spain St cawees See eee 9,178 13 — — 
SWiederie Gite vuccisveraterctalters 858,474 522,945 960,245 137,283 
Switzerland: gti). Gan serae 8,788,939 6,983,934 291,704 197,152 
Thailand Wrasse vanes 22,905,312 14,265,754 10,116,620 5,034,418 
TULKE Yahi omtes caer cuts : — —_ 248,456 18,987 
WSs cAsils suchaavds Miaiearss 54,544,453 57,178,924 25,513,830 22,963,565 
Indonesia’ igre oss. seuss 7,678,300 5,130,464 13,200,025 2,944,638. 
RSPAS seRtabrcuinensciavaretoats 165,152 — — — 
Otherswer igre oenes 833,440 1,332,625 1,869,535 4,464,343 
TREASURE : 

United Kingdom ........ — —_ — 1,427,593 
Australlayeuemasocnisin us state _ 2,620 _ — 
North Borneo (Br.) —_ —_— 211,904 cae 
ChinareNorth= ei scsi sts — 2,212,385 — a 

i Southy .fascee ead — — — 5,111,000 
Macaoygn aoiirwantaietacrat 287,264 11,500 a — 
Thailantas indie amas! s nee — — 137,110 76,000 
WieS. Age alist sistys aie eeaien — —_ — 1,764,650 

TOTAL MERCHANDISE 427,173,863 268,991,837 442,703,957 236,213,928 

TOTAL TREASURE .. 287,264 2,226,505 349,014 8,379,248 


GRAND TOTAL ..... 427,461,127 271,218,342 443,052,971 244,593,176 


1950 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR THE FIRST 
ELEVEN MONTHS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS 
Countries Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
1950 1949 
MERCHANDISE $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 372,536,508 351,741,987 
AUSialinw Rw cee ce. tree 75,200,079 58,838,682 
Canadawerin ts csc ec sek 44,023,353 48,166,529 
Ceylon cece et esetese 1,926,364 1,708,827 
East ALriCam (Er) 2. sen 3,317,042 2,391,328 
TNL AMM s raieis aiscic Brehiele.« 149,922,815 66,574,241 
Malaya (BE,) . santy cakes 256,613,455 92,881,150 
New Zealand ........... 1,031,701 1,411,267 
North Borneo (Br.) ..... 10,329,443 10,783,411 
Fakistange nt es 84,449,997 27,762,892 
mouth (Atrica soca. cass 12,003,455 23,845,770 
West Africa (Br.) ...... 57,008 43,159 
West Indies (Br.) ....... 25,131 76,320 
Br, Commonwealth, Other 35,862,119 39,592,006 
Austria | ....656sss0005. 7,330,987 3,979,673 
Belgitim be. sachet wee ee 26,672,183 14,138,508 
Burnie ete oe 15,430,719 17,820,600 
Central America ........ 6,381,539 1,494,326 
Chinas NOME fc mr<screreci cece , 322,136,387 202,791,806 
= Middle Fo ce sists 115,770,586 49,018,737 
a oath’ re asene wes 322,502,934 294,486,692 
Czechoslovakia ........ 10,220,623 7,385,922 
Denmark | veces cusiels v.ciec8vs 4,040,704 2,847,809 
Fy SOO Gam cas leuscecanesiyeteis,« ahs os 711,261 2,705,578 
IN ancl gee aknaicnnvaaava 3,574,180 2,399,839 
BRANCEUM |. ssaicistad.c ee kisvayoce.e 38,968,846 29,882,610 
French Indochina ....... 28,554,677 19,073,120 
COLMAN Vise <tc ceancyoea seraiets 32,505,627 6,919,910 
FLOWS ge acs iehs oinysitreveiereorere 45,027,145 38,019,870 
BURG Wr sfoveit  eie wisters sveversvexele“ 10,000 — 
May BeaMere-cre reuse eisseraceeic coe 31,897,541 20,112,797 
DADAM sue ries seen piace 174,352,532 76,485,488 
Korea (North) (480% «0 19,219,169 51,747,272 
Ay (South)P 3c. ses 22,970,836 35,075,915 
Macad BPR crate. See Fo at 95,722,963 69,984,700 
NOYWAY > © facts seers weiter 18,262,400 16,915,975 
IMAM com feetalresaists sisi s fee 'als 251,600 168,314 
Persia. Ques s viens soitherea sos 1,047,318 6,795,248 
Philippines "fan. .sis fe ors 15,485,066 14,900,938 
Poland Weak seiiaet iscies > 3,343,239 2,458,146 
POrtuPall iis cick sieivioietaseres's 1,257,884 1,122,991 
Portuguese East Africa .. 1,151,460 89,654 
South America ......... 3,894,210 3,745,096 
Spainiee Berek crucies + 579,001 479,262 
SWEGEN pee. eteisicloreisieuts evs.e 22,425,081 18,492,938 
Switzerland §as.- 56 2a. os 63,036,646 51,316,811 
TAMA hares xsi Ne ars are ore, 6 173,294,522 99,755,408 
FIUEEIEC Yi ete ysvapaia cialarscesaa 192,978 1,924,316 
US SigeAs, cals crater ceil? 579,703,803 514,838,360 
Indonesia’  sacce< «xcs 0c 72,670,722 32,808,982 
TRS AS. cRAas Ci. tees = sesstex 955,952 1,843,317 
Others): stunts awe eines’ 22,647,618 23,095,493 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ........ 4,377 26,035,387 
ATISE RANA ei ese foloievs lee oxa).0 — dl 
(GEE ER DRS At, ea ere — —_ 
AVIGLEY Aig (IST. ieis eteiearie.e + 2:6 — 424,800 
North Borneo (Br.) ..... — —_— 
Br, Commonwealth, other —_ 1,616,700 
isthignee ME sSinaecnn aren aoe — 224,000 
Central America ....... —_ 3,808,640 
G@hinay North oa: sje 110,000 2,482,385 
' VERGO WI ec creustecccee 146,000 — 
os SOUtiie ists ols 10,272,832 — 
Lipo ah eres omeIOT aC —_— 1,620,000 
MENGES — Dagldio dio omen COMCRUIN _ —_ 
Korea (North) ........ = 457,424 
5 (South) 2eicc. — 5,360 
Macaoe SI tamer adse..s 4,595,277 89,600 
JRMWE Tl  — GodinmirnotooOs — oa 
Fo SAAS. u.s0 SUES. ROE 10,300 107,104,959 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 3,351,499,409 2,462,939,990 
TOTAL TREASURE . 15,138,786 143,871,875 
GRAND TOTAL ...... 3,366,638,195 


EXPORTS 
Jan.-Nov. Jan,.-Nov. 
1950 1949 
$ $ 
154,325,495 130,175,490 
36,521,125 35,038,311 

9,578.350 14.221.000 
8,575,546 5,247,858 
8,639,193 15,070,534 
20,769,936 36,468,999 
463,094,070 219,860,254 
3,455,976 2,820,891 
13,832,782 8,829,118 
123,238,469 52,287,817 
12,244,023 13,819,818 
7,939,386 6,172,316 
8,867,173 4,671,942 
13,182,034 10,044,107 
82,723 17,810 
14,914,313 6,280,514 
22,800,702 16,798,797 
8,090,439 4,963,059 
584,678,086 225,292,731 
339,018,158 114,482,340 
360,054,158 121,075,783 
48 1,815 
9,346,008 4,469,486 
8,027,853 3,552,969 
56,085 57,626 
10,336,339 12,176,802 
21,025,500 18,376,082 
46,832,571 15,180,734 
41,885,184 12,517,222 
279,861 1,876,663 
19,343,194 7,652,990 
112,153,467 62,676,355 
7,777,032 43,057,275 
22,779,763 69,762,696 
194,215,243 234,503,987 
5,613,733 4,990,668 
656,811 3,042.908 
280,903 416,960 
74,743,245 91,594,871 
899,586 98,157 
1,571,414 2,862,613 
16,242,253 4,357,907 
587,493 190,487 
7,878,156 3,293,159 
3,273,070 1,611,713 
93,632,696 112,504,219 
1,753,165 1,319,725 
288,598,304  210,597,42: 
109,514,628 52,809,946 
— 1,898,622 
24,568,174 18,489,430 
17,360,349 6,756,264 
22,500 _ 
—_— 4,132 
270,300 _ 
— 43,352,524 
5,461,409 8,872,626 
20,311 84,757,775 
— 1,010,000 
= 21,321 
1,003,694 180,105 
14,990,199 __ 3,534,462 
3,337,773,916 2,039,581,020 
39,128,762 148,489,208 


2,606,811,865 3,376,902,678 2,188,070,228 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR 
NOVEMBER & THE FIRST 
ELEVEN MONTHS OF 1950 


Note:— The figure given in last 
month’s report for the Colony’s 
exports in October was overstated 
by approximately $5 millions, the 
total volume of trade in that 
month being $796.3 millions in- 
stead of $801.3 millions. In com- 
parison with the corrected figure, 
the total volume of trade for 
November at $869.9 millions was 
up by 9.2%—another record. 


Imports at $427.2 millions were up 
by 15.9% and exports at $442.7 millions 
up by 3.5%, showing a much decreased 
favourable balance of $15.5 millions. 

Trade with China and Macao increas- 
ed very slightly. Figures are shown in 
millions of dollars below, last month’s 
figures being given in brackets:— 


Imports Exports Total 
China, N, 27.9(32.0) 102.8( 90.5) 180.7(122.5). 
China, M, 17.2(17.1) 84.1( 41.5) 51.3( 58.6) 
Chin, S, 41.8(40.1) 61.5( 64.2)  108.8(104.3) 
Macao 11.5( 8.5) 16.2( 12.8) 27.7( 21.3) 
Total 98.4(97.7)  214.6(209.0)  318.0(306.7). 


The fall in imports from North China 
was mainly accounted for by textile 
fabrics; oil seed cakes; and dried eggs; 
but there were increases in shelled 
groundnuts, and groundnut oil. Exports: 
of raw rubber increased from $28.7 
millions to $37.1 millions; pharmaceu- 
tical products from $10.4 millions to 
$17.4 millions; dyeing and tanning 
materials from $3.5 millions to $13.7 
millions; iron and steel from $6.9 mil- 
lions to $9.9 millions; and manufactures 
of base metals from $1.1 millions to $2.1 
millions. Exports of sugar fell from 
$13.3 millions to $3.8 millions; sheep’s 
and lambs’ wool, scoured, from $4.2 
millions to $0.7 million; nonferrous base 
metals from $2.8 millions to $1.3 mil- 
lions. Raw cotton showed a nil return 
as against $3.3 millions. 


Import of refined sugar from Middle 
China (mostly from Formosa) increas- 
ed from $9.0 millions to $11.5 millions. 
Exports to that area fell away by $7.4 
millions, soya beans, down by $1.5 mil- 
lions being the chief item. 


Imports of swine from South China 
were up by $1.1 millions; white rice by 
$2.9 millions; raw silk by $1.5 millions. 
Wood oil was down by $6.5 millions. 
The largest export decreases were due: 
to the unique movement of wolframite, 
tin, and antimony in October. Wolf-- 
ramite dropped from $10.2 millions ‘to 
$1.6 millions; tin ingots of Chinese ori- 
gin dropped from $4.4 millions to $0.09 
million. Raw rubber exports increased 
from $10.5 millions to $12.7 millions; 
iron and steel from $5.8 millions to $9.3 
millions; cement from a mere $980 to 
$1.3 millions; non-metallic minerals 
from $0.07 million to $1.5 millions; non- 
electrical machinery from $0.7 million 
to $1.7 millions; electrical machinery 
from $0.8 million to $1.9 millions; and. 
vehicles and transport equipments from 
$0.9 million to $2.2 millions. 
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Figures for trade with China and Imports —_ Exports Balance 
‘Macao for the first eleven months of Jan, 3.3( 8.5)  10.7( 8.2) 7.4(— 0.3) 
1950 in millions of dollars with com- Feb. 4.4(10.6)  9.4( 3.3) 4 5.0(— 7.8) 
parison for the same period of 1949 jin Mar. 4.4( 7.0) 10.7( 4.7) 4 6.8(— 2.8) 
‘brackets are as follows:— Apr, 7.4( 7.0) 11.1( 4.1) 3.7(— 2.9) 

May 5.0( 4.7) —7.97(11.5) 2.7(-4. 6.8} 
Imports Exports Balance = June her aa oo == ee =i a0) 
China, N, 322.1(202.8) 684.7(225.3) 262.6( 22.5) July 8.4( 8.7)  8.1( 5.2) — 0.3(— 3. 
China, M, 115.8( 49.0) 839.0(114.5) 228.2( 65.5) Aug. 19.0( 6.7) _6.0( 4.5) ead 
China, S; °322.5(294.5) 360.1(121.1) 37.6 (-173.4) pais aed Hy net ey ae x : 
ct, 64 2. . . —44, « 
Macao 95.7( 70.0) 104.2(234.5) 98.5( 164.5) ae GAC a etelgehy, Clann 
Total — 856.1(616.3) 1478.0(695.4) 621.9( 79.1) rddt “liaied eae ee ee, 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during November with specific localities 
-of China or by specific routes are as 
follows (last month’s figures are shown 
in brackets):— 


Imports Exports 
Rormosae 9 Sieavenee ome 18.4(12.3) 26.9(30.0 ) 
South China (by land) 15.8(21.4) 57.3(56.3 ) 
Shanghai (by rail) 1.1( 2.5) 3.4( 5.4 ) 
Shanghai (by sea) 4.9( 6.6) 25.2( 7.5 ) 
RAT Ary a reinraiunels eimnel ate 0.1( 0.2) Nil( 0.05) 


United Kingdom 

Imports increased by $9.3 millions. 
Pharmaceutical products were up by 
$2.7 millions; dyeing and tanning mate- 
rials up by $1.4 millions; iron and steel 
up by $2.3 millions; non-electrical ma- 
chinery up by $1.1 millions; and electri- 
cal machinery up by $1.5 millions. 
‘Exports also registered an increase of 
nearly $5 millions, largely due to phar- 
maceutical products, and clothing and 
underwear of textile materials. 


India 

Imports of yarns and threads nearly 
trebled but textile fabrics were down 
$1.4 millions. 


Malaya, British 

Trade with British Malaya registered 
large increases in both imports and 
exports. The main increases in imports 
were raw rubber from $39.3 millions to 
$58.4 millions, and yarns and threadg 
from $0.6 million to $1.8 millions. Ex- 
ports of fishery products were up by 
$2.9 millions; textile fabrics by $1.1 
millions; clothing and underwear of 
textile materials by $2.5 millions; and 
manufactured articles by $3.6 millions. 
Pakistan 

The increase in imports was entirely 
due to heavy shipments of jute and 
jute tow. 
Belgium 


An all round increase in imports of 
$1.9 millions was recorded. 


Burma 


Imports of raw cotton fell from $4.4 
millions to $3.4 millions, 


Germany 

Exports increased by over 50% to 
$9.9 millions. Wood oil up by nearly 
$1.0 million and rapeseed oil by $0.8 
million being the chief cause. 


Holland 


This country took shelled groundnuts 
to the value of $2.0 millions. 


Japan 


The Colony’s Trade with Japan this 
year is worthy of note. Figures for the 
first eleven months of 1950 in millions 
of dollars are as follows:—(figures for 
the corresponding period of 1949 in 
brackets) 


Main imports from and exports to 
Japan for the first eleven months (in 
millions of dollars) with comparison for 
the same period of 1949 were:— 


1st Eleven Months 


Imports 1950 1949 
Textile fabrics and small wares 65.5 19.5 
Iron and steel 2.6... cesev cers 16.9 2.3 
Fishery products for food .... 13.3 4.5 


Vegetables, roots & tubers 
chiefly used for human food 
& their preparations, n.e.s, . 7.7 3.0 


Coffee, tea, cocoa & prepara- 

tions thereof: spices ......, 6.1 0.7 
Pottery and other clay products 3.7 2.7 
Silltsaraw. Friceiasincceleletncte sense 1.2 2.5 
Machinery, non-electrical ..,.. 5.7 8.1 
COMO ee ictsre vcereisi elevereleintnyatchaters 4.4 5.9 
Coal wire wioie nie laters oipiele efatevaye\ele 0.2 7.0 

Exports 

Textile fabrics and small wares 21.1 6.3 
Ramie= fibre: 5:0 ithe cicsicn vices 14.5 71 
Oil seeds, nuts and kernels .. 8.7 14.2 
TEON! (GLEN is sip iioioioin sin eioipietnrel Bieler 8.3 2 
Yarns and threads .........., 7.3 0.0003 
Sugar & sugar confectionery .. 6.9 0.0004 
Wood oil aac tees eeisinenie 3.8 Nil 
Dyeing & tanning materials .. 2.7 1.9 
Manganese ore .....sssseeeeee 0.2 2.3 
Feeding stuffs for animals . . Nil 111 
Coconut soil acess connie Nil 1.3 


Philippines 

Exports showed a drop of $3.1 mil- 
lions, the chief items affected being 
textile fabrics and motor spirit. 


Switzerland 
Pharmaceutical imports went up by 
$1.2 millions to a total of $1.9 millions. 


Thailand 

Imports jumped from $15.4 millions 
to $22.9 millions of which total_white 
rice accounted for $16.5 millions. Ex- 
ports nearly doubled over last monta, 
the chief item being textile fabrics. up 
by $1.5 millions, 


U.S.A. > 


The increase of $3.4 millions in im- 
ports was accounted for by iron and 
steel; manufactured articles; and fishery 
products for food; but fruits and nuts 
except oil nuts; and pharmaceutical 
products registered decreases. 
fell heavily from $39.7 millions to $25.5 
millions, in large part due to China 
products, among which wood oil drop- 
ped from $12.2 millions to $6.2 millions; 
pigs’ & boars’ bristles from $7.2 mil- 
lions to $2.1 millions; and feathers from 
$4.1 millions to under $2.0 millions. 


U.S.S.R. 


During the month, pharmaceutical 
products valued at $165,152 were de- 
clared to have been imported fror 
U.S.S.R. 


Exports © 


Other Countries 

Imports of raw sugar to the value 
of $4.4 millions from Mauritius and 
refined sugar to the value of $1.1 mil- 
lions from Cuba were recorded. 


Trade Figures For Raw Cotton 

The Colony’s Trade in raw cotton is 
of interest. Below are the figures in 
piculs for the first eleven months of 
1950 (figures for the corresponding 
period of 1949 in brackets):— 


Imports Exports 

January 28,518( 4,472) $8,182( 8,667) 
February 60,220( 2,886) 22,332( 3,504) 
March 90,225( 15,561) 75,730( 15,653) 
Aprils «eee 52,077( 11,890) 56,481( 2,975) 
May “weer 72,088( 54,738) 103,761( 2,811) 
DUNE Sg \eeeare 55,825( 20,287) 41,318( 19,080) 
STUY encore 11,912( 19,770) 86,048( 10,877) 
August 39,221( 48,988) 2,012( 26,709) 
September 60,190( 45,040) 65,627( 55,237) 
October 41,495( 16,005) 13,068( 17,907) 
November .. 31,675( 37,404) Nil ( 57,509) 

Total 643,446(277,041)  449,559(220,929) 
Air Freight 


The air freight figures for the month 
are as follows:— 


Weight Value 
Imports 48,047 Keg. $15,143,439 
Exports 58,305 ,, 12,298,318 
POCA Wewstsisteicteins 106,352 Kg. $27,441,757 


Switzerland supplied goods by air to 
the value of $5.8 millions; U.S.A. $4.3 
millions and the United Kingdom $1.6 
millions. 


Hongkong Department of 
Commerce & Industry 


Trade with Japan (Open Account) 
The value during November of ex- 
ports financed through the Open Ac- 
count was US$2,391,658, and of imports 
USS$8,561,710. The latter figure is the 
highest so far recorded in any month, 
but exports have receded slightly. 
New letters of authority opened in re- 
spect of imports totalled US$15,223,790; 
those received in respect of export con- 
tracts were valued at US$5,048,402. 


Revenue 

Revenue collected rose by nearly a 
million dollars due mainly to an in- 
crease in receipts from duties on to- 
bacco and European type liquor. 


There was a fall in the quantity cf 
cigarettes seized, possibly due to the 
reduced number of steamers operating 
on the Macao run. The quantity of 
Chinese tobacco seized jumped to 2,800 
lbs, of which 708 lbs were found at a 
Wanchai address, believed to be a dis- 
tribution centre for smuggled tobacco. 


Forty eight illicit stills were seized 
in raids at Cha Kwo Ling and the un- 
usually high quantity of 2,432 gallons 
of mash was destroyed. Three convic- 
tions were obtained. 

One large seizure of proprietary 
medicines was effected on licensed pre- 
mises and there was the usual trickle 
of such goods from Macao. 


Import and Export Control 
Import Licences issued totalled 3,504 


and Export Licences 10,126 a grand 
total of 13,630. 


1950 


Measures to prevent the illegal ex- 
portation of oil have been intensified. 
One Class I Revenue Officer was loaned 
to the Marine Department from the Ist 
to assist in the control of oil issues to 
ships, and a second such officer was 
seconded on the 30th. A close check 
on oil issues is now being maintained. 

Oil confiscated during the month to- 
talled 3,509 gallons and a further case 
involving 188 drums of assorted petro- 
leum products is pending. There were 
altogether 48 seizures, the proportion 
from the New Territories being rather 
higher than last month; arrests and 
convictions were secured in 8 cases. 

Small quantities of rice, sugar, flour 
and canned meats were confiscated as a 
result of attempted export without 
licence, 

An attempt to export without licence 
a large quantity of streptomycin to 
Japan resulted in the imposition of a 
heavy fine on the offender and confis- 
cation of part of the consignment. 

Seizures of gold fell off considerably 
and there were no cases of note. 


Supplies 

(a) RICE:—The flow of rice from 
the mainland has continued to be a 
stablising influence on the local market, 
and, although there has been some 
increase in the sale of higher grades of 
rationed rice, the lower grades remain 
unsold. Total offtake was rather higher 
at 7,642 tons or a little less than 50% 
of the full ration. Rice received from 
Bangkok totalled 10,200 tons. 


(b) FLOUR:—A further 1,080 tons 
of the Department’s stock was disposed 
of, leaving only 1,144 tons on hand. 
Discussions continued with the General 
Chamber of Commerce as to the possi- 
bility of returning the flour trade whol- 
ly to commercial channels; some pro- 
gress was made but agreement has not 
yet been reached. Commercial stocks 
of flour in the Colony are substantial. 

(c) SUGAR:—Rationing of sugar 
continued, and direct allocations to in- 
dustrial consumers were initiated. The 
market price of sugar fell substantially 
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during the month, and complaints from 
the public of shortages and overcharg- 
ing ceased. 

(ad) MEAT:—Stocks of frozen meat 
increased by 467,828 lbs. 

(c)FUEL:—Sales of coal fell to 12,803 
tons which is 38% less than in the 
corresponding month in 1949. Imports 
totalled 12,267 tons, leaving a stock of 
37,859 tons at the end of the 
month. The stock of firewood was re- 
duced by 22,633 piculs. 


Industry 


Imperial Preference Certificates and 
oon uae of Origin issued totalled 
2,273. 

Sardar Jogindra Singh, the Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in 
Singapore, arrived here on the 22nd 
November on a short official tour. Dur- 
ing his stay in the Colony he inspected 
three factories and met representatives 
of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union 
and the Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce. 

There is reason for much concern in 
respect of future supplies of essential 
materials. Local stocks in the case of 
most factories may last for a_ short 
while, but with the rapidly increasing 
export restrictions imposed by various 
countries, importers are having great 
difficulty in placing new orders and in 
obtaining shipment of outstanding or- 
ders. All possible assistance is being 
given to importers and factories placing 
orders for essential materials for local 
use. 

Cotton Yarn exports were prohibited, 
except under licence, by G. N, A246 
of 3rd November, and the export of 
cotton waste was banned by G. N, A249 
of 10th November. There was a slight 
improvement in the cotton yarn posi- 
tion during the month. 

The raw cotton position is still the 
most serious. There is as yet no in- 
dication of supplies being forthcoming 
from the U.S.A., and the recently in- 
creased export duty on Pakistan cotton 
has brought about a crisis in the local 
cotton textile industry. 


The 1951 B.I.F. Committee held three 
meetings during the month, and pre- 
parations for participation at Earls 
Court are well under way. It is pro- 
posed again to finance the stall by the 
publication of a_ classified Directory, 
the fee for inclusion being $200. It was 
also decided again to charter a special 
aircraft to carry to London the dele- 
gation and any other visitors who 
might wish to go by this means. 

A meeting to discuss the formation 
of a British Standards Institute Local 
Oversea Committee was held on the 
17th November with representatives 
from the various Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union. Agreement in principle was 
reached, and a further meeting will be: 
held in January, 1951. 


Price Control 

The new policy of Price Control has’ 
proved successful. Only one case of 
overcharging was brought to light when 
formal control on powdered milk was 
removed. The retailer refunded to the 
purchaser the excess over the unoffi- 
cially controlled price, and was made 
to realise that any further cause for 
complaint might result in his being re- 
fused further supplies from importers. 

It is unfortunate that introduction of 
the new policy has coincided with a 
general increase in prices. This in- 
crease is due to causes outside any 
control that can be imposed locally, and: 
it is to be feared that the peak has nov 
yet been reached. 

Eleven summonses were heard in the 
police courts, resulting in fines totalling 
$1,700. 


Dangerous Drugs 

With the publication in the Gazette 
of the Law Revision (Miscellaneous 
Amendments) No. 3 Ordinance, No. 37 
of 1950, which became Law on the 
24th November, this Department ceased 
to be responsible for the administration, 
of the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance. 
Records and stocks have now been 
handed over to the Medical Depart- 
ment. 
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Annual Meeting of Wheelock, Marden & Company, Limited: 


According to the balance sheet and 
statement: of accounts issued by 
Messrs. Wheelock, Marden & Co., Ltd, 
and approved at the anhual general 
meeting held on December 20, a profit 
of HK$1,901,671 was shdwn on the 
year’s working. After adding the 
sum of $628,026 brought forward from 
1949 a total of $2,529,697 was made 
available for appropriation. On the 
recommendation of the Directors this 
amount was dealt with as follows: 
payment of a dividend of $2.00 per 
share free of tax amounting to $1,000,- 
000; transfer to Provision for Con- 
tingencies $500,000; transfer to General 
Reserve $500,000; leaving a balance 
of $529,697 to be carried forward to 
the coming year’s account. 

The authorised capital. of the Com- 
pany totals 1,000,000 shares at $20.00 
each, while the issued capital amounts 
to $500,000 fully paid up. 

In the course of his report, Mr. G.E. 
Marden, Chairman, pointed out that 
“Recent events have restored a tight 
money position, together with a con- 
siderable dislocation of business by 
embargoes and counter embargoes 
and new fears of freezings and con- 
trols. The Directors had however, 
maintained the view that logical 
expansion of our Company’s activities 
should continue and we have not 
hesitated to enter into such commit- 
ments as appeared to be within our 
financial compass whether in the Far 
East or elsewhere.” 

As regards Shanghai, Mr. Marden 
reported that ‘conditions, although 
showing something of improvement, 
did not throughout the year permit 
of a resumption of normal activities 
and in fact, our interests there have 
lapsed somewhat below the level at 
which they would be self-supporting.” 

The position in so far as Japan was 
concerned was steadily improving and 
trading prospects were bright. 

In the United Kingdom, Europe and 
America, the Chairman pointed out, 
the Company’s insurance activities 
have widened and investments 
increased. The Dominion Insurance 
Co., Ltd. had a profitable year with 
excellent prospects for the current one. 
Considerable improvement was also 
noticeable in the firm’s’ shipping 
business especially since early summer. 

“A considerable ‘extension of our 
United Kingdom merchandising in- 
terests,” said Mr. Marden, “has taken 
place and we have arranged sizeable 
investments in a group of Lancashire 


companlies engaged in weaving, con-= 
verting and exporting. It has been 
possible to interest this group in the 
Hongkong cotton textile industry and 
we look forward to good results for 
all concerned.” It was also pointed out 
that the Company has _ developed 
interest in local shipping financing 
with a fleet of some 25 ships of a total 
deadweight of one hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand tons. The 
department concerned, as the Chair- 
man pointed out, “has been most 
successful.” 


“Early this year”, he continued, “after 
having effected the purchase from an 
estate of a large holding in Dairy Farm, 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., we arranged 
the successful underwriting of a sub- 
stantial new issue of capital for that 
company. We now hold 20 percent of the 
capital of that important local concern 
and propose in due course to seek such 
a participation in its direction as 


this substantial interest justifies:” The 
chairman. further stated ‘that quite 
recently and in conjunction with the 
firm’s associate, John D. Hutchison & 
Co., Ltd., ‘the capital of the Far East 
Aviation group had been acquired. This 
group’s activities comprise amongst 
other things the Far East Motors, Ltd. 
and the local Flying Training School.’” 

Mr. Marden also noted that “The 


balance carried from the Profit & Loss. 
Appropriation, some nineteen lakhs, 
represented what may be called normal 
anticipated profits on our organisation. 
in the degree of development it had 
reached during the year under review.. 
‘The new development which I have: 
outlined to you are calculated to 
increase this amount to some extent 
and the accounts for the current year, 
so far as they are available, indicate 
satisfactory progress. It is hoped, 
therefore, that for next year both 
our results and conditions generally 
will permit a greater distribution.” 


